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ADDRESS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY AT 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF MEDALS, Dec. 10, 1825. By SIR 
THOMAS LAWRENCE, PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 


IT has again been my pleasing duty to distribute the highest prizes of 
the Royal Academy. 

In deciding on the productions of youthful genius, there will often 
be much nicety of discussion, since Taste and Judgement, the subtlest 
and severest arbiters, are to give the sentence. Some difference of 
opinion may have existed on the present occasion. The result, how- 
ever, sufficiently proves that the Academy are pleased with your ex- 
ertions. ; 

In framing the Jaws which refer to those exertions, the Council and 
members of the Royal Academy employed the most serious considera- 
tion, and maturely weighed every probable circumstance to which they 
can apply. It might reasonably be expected, that the known printed 
regulations of a public body would be scrupulously obeyed by those 
who are to benefit by their operation, and the most injurious conse- 
quence would ensue if they could be infringed with impunity. As this 
however cannot be permitted, the penalty of the fault, or the mistake, 
must fall on the individual. The regret indeed may be deeply felt by 
the Academy, since few things can be more painful to it than to see a 
work of genius deprived of its reward, and the Institution itself of the 
just credit which it might otherwise have gained from it. 

The superior importance attached to the delivery of the gold medals, 
which secure to the students who receive them, the advantages of 
foreign study, determined the Council of the Royal Academy to give 


more of ceremony to it than belongs to the distribution of its prizes on 
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other occasions. In conformity with this usage, my predecessors in 
the Chair have occasionally given monitory addresses or finished dis- 
courses on the higher principles of art, and the works of the finest 
masters. A custom which produced the greatest benefit to the arts 
that they have received in modern times, cannot be too justly com- 
mended or carefully followed ; yet still the performance of this volun- 
tary task must be governed by the feelings and ability of the individual. 
A true knowledge of his limited powers may lead him to fear attempt- 
ing it, and chance deprive him of the power. In this predicament I 
unfortunately stand at the present moment. An absence on the Con- 
tinent, protracted beyond my expectation, and from which I returned 
but yesterday, has been so much occupied by my professional labours 
and engagements resulting from them, as to have filled the period 
which I intended to devote to the arrangement of such impressions or 
opinions as I might have considered worthy of your attention. 1 think 
it fair, however, to mention one circumstance, not perhaps generally 
known, which may a little extenuate the omission. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, with the usual propriety of his fine judgement, 
justifies himself for undertaking an office not specified in the laws of 
the Academy, by many considerations which fully authorise it, but veils 
the real circumstance by which it was occasioned. At the commence- 
ment of the Institution, the principles of taste were less generally dif- 
fused, and that nobler theory unknown which he so essentially contri- 
buted to form. This partial ignorance had its effect on the instruction 
of that period ; and a professorship—not then graced by the ability of 
a Barry, an Opie, a Fuseli, and a Phillips, was felt to be inadequately 
filled, for the great purposes of the Institution, As the most substan- 
tial good often results from temporary ill, we owe to that unfavourable 
circumstance attending the struggling efforts of an infant society, one 
of the purest and most permanent triumphs of this country. 

But, Gentlemen, I need not point out to you the obvious difference 
between the situation as well as powers of that illustrious man, and of 
the individual who now addresses you. You now, not only enjoy the 
benefit of Sir Joshua’s enlightened taste, but of the practical knowledge 
of Mr. West, and of the genius of the great man whom we have lately 
lost! You will soon participate in the information and judgement of 
his intelligent successor. 

Of the qualifications of that gentleman for his important duty, it is 
almost improper in me to speak, since they have received the full 
sanction of this Academy; but I may be allowed to notice the gene- 
rous zeal, with which he prepares himself to undertake the office. 
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Long a master in his art, and often presenting in his works example 
of its highest principles, he descends again to be the pupil, and travels 
to obtain from personal inspection of the practice of the greatest masters, 
fresh matter for your instruction. If other motives have mingled with 
that object—if the anxiety of friendship—respect and solicitude for dis- 
tinguished genius, have determined, not the purpose, but the moment 
of his departure, you will not be the less grateful to him for his sym- 
pathy on a subject of such general interest, but rather give more weight 
to an obligation, so feelingly enhanced. 

The mention of my absence on the Continent calls from me for every 
expression of humble gratitude, and as due acknowledgement of the 
honour conferred by His Majesty on the Royal Academy, in the late 
mission entrusted to its President. In venturing to undertake it, I 
had no fears for the credit of the arts of my country, too variously 
and powerfully supported at home; but I did justly apprehend that 
my own good fortune might desert me, and leave me unequal to my 
task. 

If I have escaped this danger, I chiefly owe it to the beneficence of 
my reception—to the considerate attention of His Most Christian Ma« 
jesty, to the affectionate desire of the King of England, and to the libe- 
rality of a foreign school, as candid as it is great. 

Gentlemen, I will not longer detain you, except to wish you new ex- 
ertions for new honours, and tranquillity and health in their pursuit. 


[This Address and the one in our Second Number were printed under 
Sir T. Lawrence’s superintendence for distribution. We are enabled 
to give notes of two other Addresses, which, however, are not presented 
to the public under the same advantage. ] 


The Speech of Sir T. Lawrence, President, on Opening the 
Royal Academy, Dec. 1821. 


Gentlemen—I congratulate you on the decided improvement of one 
of the schools of art, (the Life Academy,) and the general alacrity dis- 
played in all. A spirit of emulation, so useful in all professions, is 
most particularly essential to the perfection of art. I caution you, 
Gentlemen, against too great a reliance on that genius with which 
Nature has gifted you; it is by perseverance alone, and not by natural 
talent, that you will be enabled to surmount the difficulties of art— 
those difficulties which enhance and give superiority to our profession 
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over all others. While I congratulate you that the Life Academy has 
this year retrieved its character, I cannot omit still to enforce the ne- 
cessity of a constant attention to correctness and purity of drawing ; 
and this too, in the most minute and apparently insignificant parts, as 
well as in the general contour of the whole. The works of antiquity 
should never be absent from your memories: let no one depend upon 
the correctness of his eye for fidelity of representation, without having 
first formed his ideas of beauty from these; for a knowledge of beauty 
is essential to that of truth. The gentlemen who are candidates in hi- 
storical painting I would earnestly advise, when inventing their com- 
positions, not to be led away by an attention only to a play of line, and 
an harmonious adjustment of parts ; but to let truth, nature, and sim- 
plicity, be their guide. It is well known that the happiness of life is 
often lost by an inattention to known and vulgar truths; and, in the 
same manner are the beauties of art missed by overlooking those sim- 
ple and affecting incidents which Nature presents to us every day. 
When inventing, Gentlemen, I would advise you not to follow this or 
that great master, but to consider your subject as it would have taken 
place in reality ; rendering everything subordinate to expression, for 
it is by expression alone we can touch the heart. ‘ He who would 
make us fee], must feel himself,” says a high authority ; and the expe- 
rience of every day justifies the truth of the assertion. To attain the 
powers of expression, I would recommend to you to make it your con- 
stant pursuit every day and hour of your lives; to concentrate your 
thoughts towards that point: for whatever tends to fix and concentrate 
our thoughts, elevates us as thinking beings. Leonardo da Vinci, Ra- 
phael, Dominichino, and Rembrandt, are the four greatest masters of. 
expression ; and from the sketches of these in existence, it is evident 
that they made expression the primary and constant object of their 
studies. The- first designs of Leonardo for all his works, excepting 
those upon fortification and the mathematics, are highly-finished draw- 
ings of expression. For the characters and expressions in his large 
picture of the ‘ Last Supper’, he appears all his life-time to have been 
searching through nature. Raphael seemed to have formed in his 
mind the whole of his intended work, before putting a line upon paper, 
and all was regulated by expression. Dominichino thought no line 
worthy of the painter that the mind did not draw before the hand. 
The portfolio of Rembrandt is like the page of Shakspeare—every 
drawing is in itself a drama—the passions speak for themselves ; com- 
position, colour, arrangement of light and shade, all are lost in the 
power of expression. It is this, and this alone, that entitles our works 
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to situations in the galleries of monarchs, and by the side of the great 
efforts of genius of different ages. 





Dec. 1826.—After the delivery of the premiums, the President, in 
his Address to the students, introduced the following tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Flaxman :—‘ I know that the regulated proceedings of 
this night might justify, or impose my silence—but why, when the form 
of that estimable being, whose death we are lamenting, is not yet con- 
signed to earth—why should we not speak to you, Gentlemen, who may 
be considered as part of the family of this mansion, of the loss we have 
mutually sustained? Why should we hesitate to offer to you sympathy 
and condolence, and to claim them from you? It is just that you 
should admire and revere him—it is just, on every principle of taste 
and virtue, that you should venerate his memory! And is it not equally 
so, that you should mourn for him, who toiled to do you service? You 
remember the feebleness of his frame, and its evident, though gradual 
decay. Yet it was but lately that you saw him with you, sedulous 
and active as the youngest member—directing your studies with the 
affection of a parent—addressing you with the courtesy of an equal— 
and conferring the benefit of his knowledge and his genius, as though 
he himself were receiving obligation. If, on the last meeting of this 
Academy, any member had been justified in declining to quit the happy 
seclusion of his studies, it surely was this admirable man; whose soli- 
tude was made enjoyment to him by a fancy teeming with images of 
tenderness, purity, or grandeur; and whose imagination at the close 
of his life was severely intent on subjects that called for its greatest 
energy; and which, had he lived to execute or direct them, would 
have left permanent records of his genius on the palace of his king! 
But nothing of present distinction, or future fame, made him forgetful 
of a duty. On the Friday when the premiums were to be voted, he 
was punctual in his attendance in these rooms, patiently going round to 
the performances of the candidates—intently observing each, and if a 
doubt existed in his mind, with that modest candour which never left 
him, seeking to guide his own opinion by the impressions of his friends. 
To you, Gentlemen, this was benefit and honour. Yet it was but one 
example of the tenour of his conduct in this Academy, of which (though 
without permission I may not) I could produce to you eloquent testi- 
mony from gentlemen early associated with him in his duties, and long 
distinguished by endowments of no common kind. The lamented Mr. 
Fuseli, in his Lecture on Invention, has well discriminated between its 
real character and that imaginary power which ignorance had assigned 
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to it. Mr. Flaxman’s genius, in the strictest sense of the words, was 
original and inventive. His purity of taste led him in early life to the 
study of the noblest relics of antiquity; and a mind, though not then of 
classical education, of classic bias, urged him to the perusal of the best 
translations of the Greek philosophers and poets; till it became deeply 
imbued with those simple and grand sentiments which distinguish the 
productions of that favoured people.— When engaged in these mingling 
studies—a fortunate circumstance, the patronage of a lady of high 
rank*, whose taste will now be remembered with her known goodness, 
gave birth to those unequalled compositions from Homer and the 
Greek tragedians, which have so long been the admiration of Europe. 
These, perhaps, from their accuracy in costume, and the singular feli- 
city of the union between their characters and subjects, to minds un- 
accustomed to nice discrimination, may naturally have conveyed the 
idea of too close an imitation of Grecian art. Undoubtedly the ele- 
ments of his style were founded on it, but only on its noblest principles, 
on its deeper intellectual power, and not on the mere surface of its 
skill. He was still more the sculptor of sentiment than of form: and 
whilst the philosopher, the statesman, and the hero were treated by 
him with appropriate dignity, not even in Raffaelle have the gentler 
feelings and sorrows of human nature been traced with more touching 
pathos than in the various designs and models of this estimable man. 
The rest of Europe knows only the productions of the earlier period 
of his fame; but these which form the highest efforts of his genius had 
their origin in nature only, and the sensibility and virtues of his mind. 
Like the greatest of modern painters, he delighted to trace from the 
actions of familiar life, the lines of sentiment and passion; and from 
the populous haunts and momentary peacefulness of poverty and want, 
to form his inimitable groups, of childhood and maternal tenderness ; 
with those nobler compositions from Holy Writ, as beneficent in their 
motive as they were novel in design, which open new sources of inven- 
tion from its simplest texts, and inculcate the duties of our faith.—In 
piety, the minds of Michelagnolo and Flaxman were congenial. I 
dare not assert their equality in Art; yet the group of ‘ Michael and 
the fallen Angel’ is a near approach to the grandeur of the former; 
and sanctified as his memory is by time and glory, it gained no trivial 
homage in the admiration of the English sculptor, whose ‘ Shield of 
Achilles’ his genius only could surpass. But I trespass too long on 
the various business of this evening. To be wholly silent on an event 


* The late Dowager Countess Spencer. 
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so afflicting to us all, was quite impossible. I know the great and com- 
prehensive talents that are around me—I know the strength remaining 
to the Academy ; but knowing, likewise, the candour that accompanies 
it, I feel that I may safely appeal to this assembly for their acknowledge- 
ment with mine, that the loss of Mr. Flaxman is not merely loss of 
power, but loss of dignity to the Institution. Deep and irreparable loss 
to art! to his country! and to Europe! Not to posterity—to whom 
his works, as they are to us, will be Inestimable treasure; but who, 
knowing how short and limited the span that Providence has assigned 
to the efforts of the longest life, and the finest intellect ; and learning 
that his genius, though its career was peaceful, had inadequate reward, 
will feel it to be their happier destiny, to admire, and not to mourn him 
—to be thankful that he had existed, and not like us, to be depressed 
that he is gone—to revere and follow him as their master, and not, as 
is our misfortune, to lament him as their friend! He died in his own 
small circle of affection ; enduring pain—but full of meekness, grati- 
tude and faith! recalling to the mind, in the pious confidence of his 
death, past characters of goodness ; with the well-remembered homage 
of the friend— 


“ And ne’er was to the bowers of bliss convey’d 
A purer spirit or more welcome shade !” 





ON COLONNADES, PORTICOS, &c. 


Wuite the beauty, the grace, the picturesque effect of Grecian and 
Roman architecture are universally admitted, it is frequently contended 
by many, to whose opinion some deference appears to be due, that it is 
but ill adapted to our climate: and that colonnades and porticos, so 
delightful beneath the sunny skies of Greece and Italy, are in this 
country, at best, but beautiful and costly absurdities, in which pro- 
ptiety and comfort are sacrificed to display. It is urged, that however 
tasteful they are considered as mere decorations, the application of them 
in modern architecture is at variance with one of the first principles of 
correct taste; namely, that nothing can be essentially beautiful that is 
misplaced and misapplied. How far a license in this respect is admis- 
sible, when we consider that architecture is an ornamental as well as a 
useful art,—that it not only provides for our necessities, but like the 
other fine arts addresses itself to the imagination, and enlarges the 
sphere of our more refined gratifications,—it is not here our purpose to 
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inquire ; our present object being to show, if possible, that colonnades 
and similar features possess the recommendation of utility and conve- 
nience even in this country, and so satisfy the admirers of the art that 
they may indulge their taste in this respect without any imputation on 
their judgment. 

Provided it were well founded, the above objection would prove, if 
not utterly fatal, at least highly disagreeable, inasmuch as it gives con- 
siderable ’vantage ground to those who seek to depreciate the efforts 
of modern architects, maintaining that their system itself is erroneous, 
and that the style of the ancients can never be rendered subservient to 
our purposes. If our climate be indeed so ungenial as to render shel- 
tered but open ambulatories perfectly useless,—if our atmosphere be 
so inclement as altogether to destroy the effect of those ornamental 
sculptured details which confer such a charm on the edifices of anti- 
quity, it will, perhaps, be unavailable to offer to the critics we have to 
contend with, any plea derived from intrinsic beauty. We must confine 
such embellishments, they will say, to the interior of our dwellings; 
we must not erect loggias exposed to bleak winds and pelting storms ; 
nor, —-merely to gratify the eye,—form colonnades to exclude the sun, 
and catch, not grateful breezes, but chilling draughts of air. Such are 
the cavillings that have again and again been made—probably under the 
influence of an ague or an asthma; for on listening to them, one might 
be induced to ask why, since sunshine is such a rarity and luxury to 
us, we contrive blinds and Venetian shutters to exclude it; and what 
can induce English ladies to adopt fans and parasols, which, although 
they may be exceedingly useful in India, are merely incumbrances to 
them in our northern clime, for which they were not originally intended. 
That the colonnade was admirably adapted to the latitude of Greece 
and Italy no one will dispute; but surely it does not thence follow, as 
our objectors would have us infer, that it is worse than useless in our 
island. As well might these sagacious gentry say, An umbrella is excel- 
lently contrived to serve as a screen against the rays of a tropical sun, 
its very name indicates its destination ; consequently it is highly absurd 
to employ it otherwise. Those who inveigh against the application of 
the colonnade as a mere architectural luxury, at once expensive and 
inconvenient, appear not only to forget that the sun does sometimes 
actually unveil his face to us, and that shade is desirable during some 
portion of the year, even in this formidable climate of ours; but also 
to forget that what in a hot climate is adopted for the sake of shade, 
may here with equal propriety be employed for the purpose of shelter. 
Neither do they consider that we can derive both advantages from it,— 
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shade in summer when the sun is high, and shelter in winter when that 
luminary is too !ow in the horizon for the colonnade to cast a shadow 
of such depth as to darken the rooms before whose windows the columns 
project. Is any one prepared to assert that continued porticos and 
arcades might not be rendered highly conducive to utility, even in our 
street architecture? Are the Regent’s Quadrant, the Burlington Arcade, 
and Covent Garden Piazza, either the most incommodious parts of the 
town for the pedestrian, or the most inconvenient places for shops ? 
Or rather would it not, if practicable, be highly desirable to extend 
such a plan, at least to all the principal thoroughfares and trading 
streets of the metropolis; and that not on account of its beauty, for the 
effect would be too monotonous to be pleasing, but merely from consi- 
derations of convenience and utility ? 

If, however, it be still urged that such sheltered walks are quite 
exotic, let us look for an example and authority in our indigenous 
architecture,—in that style in which our ancestors excelled, and which 
we are assured is expressly formed: with reference to our climate. Now 
in this very style, which has been emphatically designated English 
architecture, we meet with frequent examples of the cloister or covered 
walk, so well adapted both for shelter in winter and shade during sum- 
mer. We must, therefore, either admit that the portico—and the cloister 
is to all essential purposes nothing else than a portico—is compatible 
with our climate; or confess that we have lauded our own architecture 
too highly ; since, although native, it offers us examples of that very 
same arrangement, which is alleged as a formidable objection against 
both the Grecian and Italian styles. Should we, however, not be 
allowed to avail ourselves even of such a precedent, we must still con- 
tend that there must be something of utility in the colonnade or its sub- 
stitute, whatever be the form it assumes; else wherefore have we bor- 
rowed from India its Verandah, and applied it indiscriminately to houses 
both in the country and in town, and that too in every aspect? It can 
hardly be alleged in its favour that it possesses any particular beauty 
to recommend it; that it is better adapted to a moist climate than a 
construction of stone, or that it harmonizes better with the style of our 
buildings. That it is more economic will not be denied: but when we 
speak of architectural beauty, we must not examine our object with 
the eyes of a surveyor; nor must we forget that we are now esti- 
mating architecture merely as a fine art. We are not endeavouring 
to prove that its refinements and the pleasure derived from it are indis- 
pensable, any more than those of the other arts; it is because they are 
elegancies, that they are also superfluities. Yet it really seems unfair 
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to demand from architecture, and from architecture alone, that re- 
gard to economy which we hardly deem any recommendation to our 
other enjoyments. Undoubtedly it is possible to display beauty of 
form and proportion even in the plainest structure, so as thereby 
to captivate the eye; and greatly is it to be regretted that this is 
a point so little attended to, and that -we so*rarely meet with this 
recommendation to atone for the absence of embellishment. If, how- 
ever, we would enjoy the luxuries of architecture, we must not grudge 
their cost. The passion for them may be censured as folly, but it is 
assuredly not the most contemptible or injurious of our follies. To 
expend some thousands on the exterior of a residence may be deemed 
extravagance, by those very persons, too, who would not scruple to lay 
out the same sum on a diamond ring or a cabinet picture. Yet setting 
aside every consideration as to the enjoyment derived by the possessor 
of the mansion from the contemplation of its beauties, and the occupa- 
tion which he thus affords to numerous artisans ; it may be doubted 
whether, if vanity has at all influenced him, he will not obtain full as good 
interest for his money as the owner of the ring or the picture. Until, 
therefore, paste be preferred to diamonds, (and the former glares on the 
eye nearly as well as the latter); until a print by Strange be preferred to 
the original by Titian,—let us not eternally be reminded of economy. 
Admitting then at once that architectural display is a luxury—an ex- 
quisite, a refined, yet a costly luxury,—it is assuredly not so prevalent 
or so offensive as to require to be restricted either by a sumptuary law 
on the part of the legislator, or by the more severe penal law of public 
opinion ; a passion for architecture being nearly as intellectual as that 
for dogs and horses; nor is it perhaps much sillier, even if not alto- 
gether so moral, to expend some thousands a-year on building, than to 
lay it out upon an entretenue. One thing, too, is indisputable ; namely, 
that whether he builds to gratify his vanity or his taste, or both, he 
who erects a splendid mansion or villa contributes to the enjoyment of 
others, as it will rarely happen that the structure is altogether secluded 
from public gaze. There are no restrictions upon admiration ; and in 
matters of taste, to admire is also to enjoy. 

We have mentioned the Verandah as a proof of the inconsistency of 
exclaiming against the unfitness of Grecian architecture to this climate, 
while at the same time no scruple is made of employing what is equally 
objectionable, and still more exotic; and it must be allowed to form a 
very strong point in favour of that side of the argument which we 
are here advocating ; for if we not merely tolerate, but admire these 
kind of constructions—and obstructions before our dwellings, frequently 
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allowing creeping plants to climb up the trellis-work, so as not only to 
form a dense shade, but also serve as a lodgement to rain and moisture ; 
we may surely without any imputation on our judgment, employ the 
colonnade, as a more pleasing object, more durable, and capable 
of being rendered more decidedly useful, and applied to a greater 
variety of purposes. The colonnade,—which term we here make use 
of by way of distinguishing it from loggias, or from porticos sur- 
mounted by a pediment,—has seldom been employed by our architects, 
except for the purpose of uniting the wings to the centre of a building ; 
owing to which it mostly serves merely as a corridor to the offices; and 
being likewise seldom higher than the basement (where there is one), 
has been of too inconsiderable proportions to form an important feature 
in the design. Rarely indeed, more correctly speaking we might per- 
haps say never, have the columns of the central portico been continued 
along the rest of the front: yet, although it is by no means desirable 
that such a method should be generally adopted, it might occasionally 
be had recourse to very advantageously, so as to impart a varied yet 
regular and consistent degree of richness to the whole composition. 
Great diversity of effect might be produced according to the depth of 
the colonnade, and the manner in which its elevation might be treated : 
that is, by sometimes carrying the order of the portico in one uninter- 
rupted line on each side the centre; by terminating it with a wing or 
pavilion at the extremity; by detaching it from the portico itself; or 
again by varying the order in these parts from that in the centre. This, 
it must be admitted, would open a very extensive field to the architect, 
compared with the present monotonous system, while the result would 
be not only infinitely more graceful and picturesque, but under many 
circumstances highly convenient. 

With regard to mere convenience, it may not be improper to anticipate 
here an objection that will probably be made. We admit then, that when 
attached to the front of a private residence in a town, except it be merely 
as a shelter to the entrance, a colonnade can hardly claim the merit of 
any great utility to the occupier, however convenient it might be ren- 
dered to passengers in the street. If placed on a basement, how- 
ever, it will at least afford all the advantage to be derived from a ve- 
randah ; and will not only produce a more imposing and nobler effect, 
but in fact possess the advantage of the latter appendage without its 
inconvenience, inasmuch as, being loftier, it would not obstruct the sun 
so much from the windows to the rooms on the first floor. We ought 
not therefore to censure Grecian architecture as inapplicable to our 
domestic structures, unless we are ready to acknowledge also that we 
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have attempted to naturalize what, without any intrinsic beauty to re- 
commend it, is still less suitable in itself. In country residences, on 
the contrary, the covered walk, whatever be its name, or whatever form 
it may assume, may be rendered not only a classical embellishment, 
but a positive advantage ;—not, indeed, an indispensable convenience, 
but a luxurious accessory. Whether it be a portico of columns or an 
arcade, or, supposing the pointed style to be selected, an open cloister,— 
an ambulatory of this description, will be found conducive to recreation, 
and will afford an agreeable and salubrious promenade, even at those 
times when the adjacent lawn and walks may be too damp to admit of 
the exercise of walking, especially to the delicate or invalid. Besides, 
its contiguity to the principal sitting-rooms,—and care should always 
be taken to arrange the plan so that it is immediately connected with 
them, even where they do not open upon it,—is an additional recom- 
mendation that ought not to be overlooked. 

Not a little depends upon the aspect under which we consider things. 
We are told that open loggias and galleries, however beautiful in them- 
selves as ornamental and picturesque objects, are absolutely unfit for a 
moist climate,—for one where sunshine rather than shade is desirable. 
And undoubtedly if we choose to view them as rooms exposed to the 
air, they would be censurable: but they are not to be so considered ; 
for they do not leave exposed what would otherwise be inclosed ; but, 
on the contrary, they shelter what, without them, would be undefended 
either from rain or wind. When we listen to the cavilling of some of 
our chilly critics, we might almost doubt whether it were possible for 
the human frame to endure exposure to our inclement atmosphere, even 
in the months of July and August ; for whenever any one speaks of the 
beauty of Grecian architecture, and of the richness of its pillared 
scenery, they are sure to remind him of our northern latitude. There 
are times, we admit, when even the shelter of the colonnade does not 
afford so agreeable a place for promenading or lounging as the gallery 
or conservatory. Yet if we condemn the former on this account, we 
ought in mere justice to confess also that the flower-garden is equally 
unfitted for this climate, because we cannot enjoy it in the depth of 
winter, when it is buried in snow; or with equal reason might we ex- 
claim against the conservatory, as being not the coolest retreat in the 
dog-days. There is surely no reason why, of all our luxuries, from 
those alone which are furnished by architecture we should so pertina- 
ciously demand that they should be uniformly well adapted to every 
season,—that we should reject them altogether, because it happens that 
they are occasionally unavailable. 
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So far from the colonnade being any encroachment on the dwelling 
itself, any drawback on its interior comforts, it ought rather to be re- 
garded as an additional convenience, serving as a link between our in- 
door and out-of-door amusements—permitting us, as it were, to com- 
bine them both—and affording a kind of substitute for the garden or 
pleasure grounds, when other circumstances prevent us from resorting 
to the latter. The sunbeams may be cheering, the air genial, but the 
grass of the lawn may be damp; at such a time the colonnade invites 
us to pace its terrace*. Nor is it less delightful to pass from the gaily- 
lit drawing-room to such an al fresco gallery, when on some delicious 
evening the moonbeams play upon its columns, now silvered by their 
touch,--.and thence to gaze on the surrounding landscape. Were we 
epicures in architecture, we should not grudge to bestow more attention 
on picturesque effects, even were our climate far more unpropitious to 
the enjoyment of them than it actually is; yet although a man may, 
without any disparagement to his judgment, cross the Channel from 
France, for no other purpose than that of dining on turtle in perfection 
on.a particular day, he would doubtless be stigmatized as a fool were 
he to erect a rich architectural fagade that he might have the pleasure 
of contemplating it. As long as our follies are like those of our neigh- 
bours we may indulge in them with impunity: it is only when the 
objects of them differ from theirs, that they discover we are not alto- 
gether so wise as we ought to be. Apropos to this observation, we 
must be permitted to add another, more pertinent in support of this 
point of our argument ; which is this—the gratification arising from the 
amenities and graces of architecture, is attended with a permanent satis- 
faction, that continues after the positive delight they afford has subsided, 
and outlives the consciousness of actual admiration. The sturdy utili- 
tarian, who affects to despise whatever does not directly minister to 
corporeal indulgence, and whose doctrines, if followed up, would banish 
all but the substantial pleasures of eating and drinking, ought in con- 
sistency to admit that, except as far as it is necessary to vegetation and 
temperature, sunshine might very well be dispensed with altogether, 
as a superfluity in the scheme of the physical world. Pursuing the 
comparison, we should say that the general sentiment of refinement in 


* The verandah is rarely if ever sufficiently spacious, either as to depth or 
length, to admit of its serving the purpose of an ambulatory: it is therefore 
merely that, which in our classical architecture, is held to be so intolerable a 
defect—although in the cottage it should appear to be considered an advan- 
tage and recommendation—namely, a screen to keep off the sun. 
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elegance which architecture diffuses over the residence embellished by 
its witchery, is analogous in its effect upon the mind to the cheering 
influence of sunshine itself:—if we may so express ourselves without 
being accused of a palpable Hibernicism, we should say that it is felt 
when it has ceased to be perceived.—But, revenons @ nos moutons. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the lengthened portico, or am- 
bulatory, here recommended, is different from that serving as the en- 
trance to the mansion; which is rarely of sufficient extent, or so situ- 
ated, as to be available for such a purpose: still less so are those colon- 
nades which are employed to connect the wings to the centre building ; 
unless indeed, (of which however we have few examples,) the colonnade 
be placed above the basement, on a level with the principal floor. In 
moderate-sized villas, instead of placing a colonnade for this purpose 
in the entrance front, it will be more advisable to form it at the end of 
the building ; as by that means it may be made to communicate imme- 
diately with one or two of the principal sitting-rooms, while at the same 
time there will seldom be occasion for any windows on that side; con- 
sequently they will not interfere with the classical appearance of the 
design: nor can there be any objection to the colonnade as intercepting 
the light from the rooms behind it. By thus placing it, also, it will 
perhaps be in some respects more commodious, Even in case there 
should be a necessity for windows at all—that is, supposing the house 
to be three rooms in depth,—they would be required only for the centre 
apartment, and would therefore rather produce an agreeable relief than 
cut up the design, as is generally the case when a number of windows, 
especially if there be two tiers of them, appear behind a range of pillars ; 
not to mention the bad effect arising from the wide intercolumniations 
such an arrangement requires, or from the windows themselves being 
so crowded together as hardly to admit of any architraves or dressings. 
By way of further illustration, let us suppose a colonnade to be intro- 
duced in the manner just described, and that the house contains three 
rooms in depth; that in the centre, opening into the colonnade, might 
with great propriety be the library; and if the two extremities of the 
house be lower than the centre portion, so as to have no upper rooms, 
the order would not be very lofty: instead, therefore, of placing a 
window opposite the three centre intercolumns, it would be better to 
make them as wide as the intercolumns, placing them alternately with 
regard to these latter. The apertures themselves might occupy the 
entire space between antze corresponding with the columns in front, by 
which contrivance would be obviated the bad effect of large windows 
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in combination with a small order*, where the latter almost invariably 
appears meagre and trivial, and the former uncouth. 

In our principal mansions in the country, especially those erected on 
Italian models, we generally find the offices placed in detached wings, 
connected with the body of the structure by a range of columns or arches, 
or a screen wall; and where the wings—which, however, is rarely the 
case—are embellished in a corresponding style with the house itself, 
instead of forming a disagreeable contrast to it, such an arrangement 
has an air of stateliness, well becoming a nobleman’s residence. Ina 
villa of less pretensions, the prevailing character of which should rather 
be refinement and elegance than pomp, such a plan is not so suitable, 
nor in many respects so convenient, it being not sufficiently compact. 
If the offices be placed either in the rear or at one extremity of the 
house (unless the situation be such that they are sufficiently concealed by 
shrubberies) it will be advisable to screen them, which may easily be 
done by placing them around a court, carrying up quite before them 
some architectural elevation, so as to give greater apparent extent to 
the whole edifice : for such a purpose the colonnade would prove an 
important expedient ; and could our architects but divest themselves of 
their attachment to routine, they would find it possible to combine 
classical design and picturesque effects with all that convenience and 
comfort demand. 

It is somewhat extraordinary that so little advantage has been taken 
of what may be termed screen walls; it being an almost universal com- 
plaint, that the numerous windows which nearly all our modern build- 
ings, more or less, require, destroy breadth of effect, and sadly interfere 
with the proportions of intercolumns, &c. that Grecian architecture 
demands. Nota little of the beauty of the Bank of England arises 
from the circumstance of its external walls being, with the exception of 
the centre of the south front, a mere screen; in consequence of which 
the architect has been enabled to form his design ad libitum, unfettered 
by the perplexity arising from the necessity of introducing more aper- 
tures than good taste required. Another very pleasing example of 
a screen facade is that of Melbourne House, Whitehall; although 


* If the columns be about 15 feet high, which would allow if necessary 
somewhat more for the height of the principal rooms, their diameter, sup- 
posing them to be of the Ionic order, would be 20 inches, more or less, and 
the: intercolumns 4 feet 2 inches wide, or 2 diameters and a half, which 
would be the width of the windows; and as the latter ought to extend from 
the floor to the soffit of the architrave, their loftiness would make amends for 
the loss of light by the projection of the colonnade. 
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unfortunately, this latter is upon by far too small a scale to display 
itself to advantage, or indeed even to attract notice. Had the walls 
which inclose such mansions as Burlington House, the British Mu- 
seum, &c. instead of being mere piles of brick, been rendered orna- 
mental facades, we should have little reason to complain of their shut- 
ting out from view the structures behind them; neither in fact would 
there have been any necessity for their doing so, as nothing would be 
easier than to admit, either through the gateways or other openings, a 
view into the court, since there would be no occasion for the screen 
itself to be very high. Notwithstanding its defects in many points, 
there are few persons of any taste who must not have admired the 
happy picturesque effect, at least, of the Ionic colonnade* that was in 
front of Carlton House. We would however suggest, that in a screen 
of this kind, it would be better not to raise the columns on a stylobate, 
but merely to place them on a socle, carrying up a pedestal wall imme- 
diately behind them, which might support tripods, or Hermes busts, or 
both alternately : a second range of columns too should be placed on 
the other side, so as to form a continued portico within the court; 
whereby the objection alluded to in the preceding note would be ob- 
viated, and at the same time a richer effect produced, both by the 
further columns being seen in perspective, and by the shadow produced 
by the soffit of the colonnade. The wall might even be carried up con- 
siderably higher, so as to form a line with the impost of the arch of the 
gateway. Large square-headed entrances, partaking of the character 
of Egyptian propylea, might occasionally be substituted for arched 
gateways with very good effect; while their features might be consi- 
derably varied with respect both to their position and number, there 
being sometimes a single one in the centre of the composition, at others 
two,—one at each extremity ; or again, three,—the principal one in the 
middle, and the others at the end. Caryatic figures, or statue columns, 
might likewise be employed in designs of this kind instead of regular 
columns, in which case they should be raised on a stylobate ; and 


* Mr. Decimus Burton has given us an improved imitation of this struc- 
ture in the new entrance to Hyde Park, subject however to the same objec- 
tion, namely, that columns support nothing but their own entablature. Yet 
in a merely ornamental piece of architecture, such a licence is, whatever 
may be the opinion of thorough-paced utilitarians, assuredly admissible. At 
least if it be an error, it is one for which authority may be found in ancient 
monuments; for, according to such hypercriticism, is not a triumphal 
arch, that is a gate not forming an entrance through a wall, but so erected 
as rather to form an obstruction where the road would otherwise be unim- 
peded,—a palpable absurdity? 
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whether the spaces between them were left entirely open or inclosed 
by a wall behind them, they would form a rich decoration. The above 
hints, which are such as immediately occur to us, are thrown out for 
the purpose of showing what diversified and splendid architectural 
compositions might be produced, even were it necessary or advisable 
to revive the now exploded custom of erecting a town mansion within 
a fore court, and shutting it out from the street ; although, as formerly 
practised, this fashion was productive of monotonous dulness, whatever 
embellishment was aimed at being confined to the porte-cochére alone. ' 

Of a Gothic screen of this kind, separating the court-yard of a build- 
ing from the street, Mr. Wilkins has given us a very rich example in 
the additions to King’s College, Cambridge; and considering the scope 
which such subjects afford to the architect for the display of fancy and 
taste, particularly when compared with the restraints imposed upon 
him by the necessity of finding room for so many apertures as almost 
all our domestic buildings require, it may be doubted whether external 
facades thus formed would not contribute more to impart a dignified, 
rich, and classical air to our street architecture, than it is possible to 
obtain at present. 

What has just been said respecting perforated screen walls, as that 
formerly in front of Carlton House may be termed, suggests here a few 
remarks on open colonnades ; whether, as in that instance, they consist 

f a single range of pillars, or, as is more advisable, of two, forming a 
covered walk or terrace between them. With regard to effect, they are 
eminently beautiful, inasmuch as they form an architectural foreground 
or frame to the buildings or landscape seen through them. They con- 
tribute likewise in no small degree to variety, both of outline and light 
and shade, and thus powerfully assist in heightening the picturesque 
character of the building in which they are introduced. A good use 
may be made of them to connect those projecting parts of a design that 
would otherwise appear too much detached, since they serve in such a 
ease to give continuity to the horizontal lines of the elevation, without 
destroying the diversity occasioned by the projections themselves : nay, 
they rather enhance the general variety by the contrast of open parts 
with solid masses, and by showing vanishing perspective lines and bold. 
play of shadow behind them: besides, as the more distant and receding 
surfaces continually vary with regard to the columns in front, according: 
as the spectator shifts his situation,—advances or retires back, a move- 
ment and life, as it were, are imparted to the building that are highly 
piquant; while the mere wall-or flat elevation, however elegant or noble 


it may be in itself, can never present such variety of aspects and acci-- 
Vol. I.—No. 3. 
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dental beauties., Colonnades of this. class. possess also this additional 
advantage, that they form very ornamental objects from the windows 
behind commanding a view of them. 

Every disposition of columns in this manner is so eminently conducive 
to scenic. effect, and throws such a play of contrasting surfaces and lines 
into the composition, that it is not a little surprising that, among all 
their endeavours to attain novelty, our architects should so seldom 
haye resorted to what the style they affect almost inevitably suggests, 
and, what is, in fact, indispensable, to display its genuine character and 
beauties. Allowing, too, the full force of every objection as. regards 
mere utility and convenience, it must be admitted that, even if no con- 
siderable positive advantage be thus obtained, we have at the utmost 
but an elegant superfluity— something indeed not indispensably neces- 
sary, yet forming a highly beautiful object. Neither can it be fairly 
objected that this style of building is unavoidably very expensive, and 
calculated only for structures in which no regard is had to economy ; 
since, however plain or even homely, there is something so picturesque 
in a continued peristyle, provided it be not on so small a scale as to be 
absolutely trivial, that it atones for the absence of other decoration. 
It must not however be imagined that we mean by this to assert, that a 
range of columns advanced before a wall, perforated with naked sash 
windows, can be rendered tolerable, much less possess any real beauty. 
If the other features cannot be made to harmonize with the colonnade 
itself, they must be omitted. 

In planning a small villa, where it might be desired to produce some 
degree of architectural effect on that side which would require no 
windows. or very few, the wings might be extended, containing on one 
side the offices, on the other a conservatory; but neither of them 
should have windows towards the court which would be thus formed. 
Around this area should be carried the peristyle, connecting the ends of 
the wings—which ought also to be plain—by a double row of columns. 
By, this. means a quadrangle would be obtained, surrounded on each 
side by a sheltered walk, and yet open in front so as to admit a view. 
This court might be raised about one or two feet above the level of the 
ground ; and would—from its seclusion, from forming a portion, as it 
were, of the house itself, from the cheerfulness of its aspect, from the 
simplicity yet, gracefulness of its architecture, and from combining the 
advantage of both sun and shade—prove an agreeable retreat. 

Some readers may probably smile at our thus attempting to design, 
in words, an. approved pattern for a residence, which, after all might be 
better adapted to the taste of a recluse, than to that of persons in ge- 
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neral, who may prefer strolling on a lawn, or rambling through groves 
and shrubberies, to pacing up and down a pillared cloister. Our ins 
tention, however, has been merely to suggest a hint that is capable of 
almost endless modification,—to show, that by quitting that routine to 
which we appear to have condemned ourselves, it would be possible to 
combine convenience and propriety with classical forms and picturesque 
arrangement. 

The feature upon which architects chiefly rely for effect in their com- 
positions, is the portico; yet even here they seem determined to admit 
as little originality or novelty as possible, and to adhere to one general 
plan, depending for variety, more upon the order they select, and the 
ornamental accessories they may introduce, than upon invention as to ar- 
rangement. They have deviated as little as possible from adopted forms, 
although by this very means they have not unfrequently lost the spirit 
of the original models ; whereas a contrary method might have ensured 
novelty without sacrificing any portion of classical taste, provided due 
regard was paid to the genius of the antique orders. With compara- 
tively very few exceptions indeed, the portico employed in modern archi- 
tecture consists of a single range of columns supporting a pediment : 
it is true, that considerable variety may be obtained according as the co- 
lumns are more or less numerous, according to. the order or the parti- 
cular example of it that is selected, the inter-columniations and other 
particulars : it must be confessed also, that the proportions of the portico 
itself to the rest of the fagade, both horizontally and vertically, tend 
considerably to modify the composition, and impart to it a certain in- 
dividuality of character :—-still there is too much similarity as to the 
general expression, namely, the same degree of relief, the same effect 
of light and shade. We certainly have a few examples of porticos 
whose projection is that of two lateral intercolumns, but this seems to 
be the maximum ; and even in these we find no new combinations ; nor, 
in taking the portico of the Pantheon as a model, have we ever retained 
the inner rows of columns as we find them in that edifice ; so that, by 
omitting them, we have deprived the copies of half the richness and in- 
tricate play of lines and shadows that distinguish the prototype. 

This is the more to be regretted, as, from the nature of our edifices; 
it is to this’ feature principally that we must look for obtaining pic- 
turesque effect, and that bold relief which is so captivating to the eye. 
With a single line of columns we can produce but one degree of shade; 
whereas by multiplying them we add shadow to shadow; by which 
means also the rest of the building acquires additional brilliancy and 
breadth. This province of architectural composition has been too 
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much, we might perhaps say quite, neglected, both in theory and 
in practice ; at least we are acquainted with no writer who has treated 
of it, or attempted to show what abundant resources the artist will find 
in it. Few of our elementary works and systems of architecture pro- 
ceed beyond the mere accidence of the art; its syntaz, that is, the com- 
binations of which the simple elementary forms are susceptible, being 
left altogether for the student himself to make out as well as he may 
from existing models. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstocd, or be thought by any means 
to recommend that the architect should be still further fettered by new 
rules, where he ought to be left to his own fancy and judgement, in- 
stead of being restricted by mere arbitrary regulations. So far from 
desiring this, our meaning is, that the student should be instructed to aim 
at originality, not only in his details, but to avail himself of that inex- 
haustible variety arising from new combinations of his materials ; for he 
will thus be able to attain novelty without having recourse to mere ca- 
price, and with comparatively very few features command more pow- 
erful effect than he otherwise can by the most lavish employment of 
ornament. The effect of a contrary system is but too evident in the 
Italian school, where a fagade being almost uniformly a mere flat sur- 
face, decorated with half-columns or pilasters, without any projecting 
or receding parts to produce that contrast and richness so essential to 
effect, every extravagance of conceit has been resorted to, in order to 
diversify the detail. 

Here we shall pause for the present, and in our next Number pro- 
ceed to show what scope there is for variety in the plans of porticos, 
totally distinct from that depending upon their elevations ; and we shall 
illustrate that portion of our subject by a few wood-cuts, as we shall 
thereby be enabled to point out many particulars which it would be 
very difficult, if not actually impossible, to describe distinctly by words. 
Perhaps some of our readers, however, will be quite satisfied with the 
specimen we have already given them, and disposed to part company 
with us at this baiting-place. To such, indeed, we cannot hold forth 
a promise of any thing more interesting in what we have yet to say : 
but to those, if haply any there be, who do not disapprove of our opi- 
nions, we may venture to say, that, even should they not assent to all 
our ideas, they will nevertheless find some hints deserving their atten- 
tion, and which they themselves may afterwards improve and extend. 
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A VIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE OF LITHOGRAPHY IN 
ENGLAND. 


Havine given an account of the discovery, history and process of the 
Art of Lithography in our first Number (vide page 44—58), we pro- 
ceed to fulfil our promise of taking a view of its progress and present 
state in this country. While the art was so extensively and universally 
practised in Germany, and particularly at its birth-place Munich, as 
almost to supersede engraving ; and while it had also been successfully 
established in Paris by Count Lasteyrie, and subsequently by M. En- 
gelmann,—it was little more than known as a curious experiment in this 
country. The attempts made by Senefelder to establish it in London 
failed of success for want of capital and encouragement, and the infant 
art was abandoned to the desultory trials of the ingenious ; who, though 
they produced specimens that excited the attention of the curious and 
evinced the capabilities of the Art, yet attained for it no permanent 
footing. The cause of this ill success was twofold: first, an imperfect 
acquaintance with the cause of the difficulties which sprung up at every 
step of their progress, and their consequent inability to remove them ; 
and secondly, the want of artists competent, by their skill in the use of 
the crayon, to avail themselves of the new art, and to overcome the dis- 
appointments and failures in the process by the commanding beauty of 
their drawings. In this latter respect lithography possessed advantages 
in the schools of Germany and France, which tended greatly to its suc- 
cess in a pictorial point of view. The processes of printing, writing 
and drawing in the pen-and-ink style are, comparatively, simple and 
easy of accomplishment, and failures are more readily remedied and 
defects repaired in this branch of the art. The nicety required in print- 
ing music and writing (for which it was at first employed), is also not 
so great as in elaborate drawings; and skill in the use of the pen is 
more commonly possessed and easier of acquirement than in the use of 
the crayon. This branch of the art, therefore, sooner took root; and 
being so useful in commercial matters, flourished, while the other lan- 
guished in comparative obscurity. This was the case in Germany as 
well as in England, though in a much less degree. In this country, also, 
the beauty of our typography and the excellence and number of our 
writing engravers were hindrances to the adoption even of this part of 
the art: and the successful imitations of writing, plan-drawings, and 
engraving in wood and copper, which the early specimens of English 
Lithography afforded, were regarded as mere tours de force, and were 
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not seized upon as practicable. In Germany, on the contrary, ink 
lithography took place both of wood and copper-plate engraving; while 
there, as in France, the education of the students and their facility in 
drawing rendered chalk lithography an easy and delightful mode of 
multiplying their productions, and in their practised hands, susceptible 
of greater beauty, richness and feeling than the process of engraving. 
They had little else to do, but to use stone instead of paper, and grease 
instead of chalk, to produce the same effects, and by means similar to 
those they had been learning during the whole course of their studies ; 
and they had the additional satisfaction and advantage of seeing fac-simile 
impressions of their drawings multiplied to the extent of thousands. 
Thus.a race of artists existed in Germany and France who, if they had 
been purposely educated with a view to the practice of lithography, 
could not have been more competent to avail themselves of its advan- 
tages and to develop its capabilities; more particularly in the produc- 
tion of designs of figures and portraits, which the taste and fancy of 
the French artists quickly put forth to a numerous extent. 

It does not come within our scope to describe the productions of 
German and French lithography, even if we possessed sufficient mate- 
rials. It may be proper, however, to notice the ‘Munich Gallery,’ 
not only as the first grand work in lithography, but as affording a 
splendid instance of the efficient patronage which lithography, in com- 
mon with other branches of the Fine Arts, received at the hands of Maxi- 
milian Joseph, king of Bavaria, under whose auspices that magnificent 
work, consisting of copies of the pictures in his collection, was com- 
menced and carried on, the excellence of which is commensurate with 
its extent. It was produced under the direction of M. Manlich, the 
director of the gallery. Strixner and Piloty were the two principal 
artists. At the same time also was commenced in lithography an im- 
mense Map of Germany, upon a very grand scale, under the superin- 
tendence of M. Mettenleuter, which employed vast numbers of artists, 
and is not even now finished. The ‘Stuttgart Gallery’ also, is another 
fine and extensive work since commenced, and we believe still in pro- 
gress. The dates of the drawings which we have seen are from 1820 
to 1825. The quaint antiquity of the style, and the hard edgy manner 
of the Flemish and German painters have found faithful imitators in 
these formal, cold and artificial drawings. They are executed princi- 
pally by Strixner and Bergmann, and are all printed in tints-—that is, 
two, three, and sometimes four different tints are given by means of 
the process of printing, which we will presently explain. The effect 
is striking, defined and novel ;- but the style is too hard, and the trans- 
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itions are too sudden and startling to be in correct taste. The tints 
are judiciously arranged, but make the drawings appear as though the 
colours had faded, and the gradations of tint and the keeping of the 
picture had disappeared, and left only the bald outline and an unhar- 
monious mixture of light and shade. The elaborate, free, and firm 
drawing, however, the evenness and delicacy of the shading, and the 
expression and marking of the faces, together with the variety of 
manner adopted in the delineation of the dresses, hair, fur, flesh, &c. 
demand for them unqualified admiration as lithographic drawings. As 
works of art they are more curious and faithful, than natural or 
beautiful. 

The discovery of printing in tints or colours by means of lithography 
was made by Senefelder, and is accomplished by printing upon an im- 
pression taken in the usual way, one or more tints drawn upon the 
same number of stones, and corresponding with those parts of the 
drawing intended to be tinted. If a neutral tint is to be thrown over 
the whole drawing, the white lights are scraped out on the tint stones, 
and the colour applied to every other part. Many experiments have 
been made in Germany in printing in colours to imitate oil painting : 
this process is the same as the one described above, except that instead 
of having one complete drawing made and printed first, parts of the 
picture only are drawn upon several stones in the several colours, and 
successively printed on the proper parts according to their arrangement 
in the picture. This method is more laborious and ingenious than 
useful, and neither in cheapness nor effect does it equal the print colour- 
ed by hand in the ordinary way. It cannot allow of gradation of 
colours or blending of tints ; and the most that it is capable of, seems to 
be the representation of Mosaic or painted glass windows. 

In France, lithographic drawings are so numerous that it would re- 
quire a volume to give an account of them; and for the reason before 
stated, almost every artist draws upon stone. The ‘Heads’ of Greve- 
don, Dubuffe, and others ; the ‘Sketches of Character’, &c. by Charlet, 
Bellange, Vernet, Monnier, &c.; the ‘Landscapes’ and ‘Interiors’ of 
Bouton, J’Aime, Villeneuve, &c. are pretty well known in England, and 
form the most graceful trifles of our print-shops. The large work of 
Baron Taylor, ‘ Voyages Pittoresques et Romantiques dans l’Ancienne 
France,’ (which has been for some time, and is now in course of publication 
at Paris,) affords not only the best specimens of French lithography in 
landscape, but enables us to form a comparative estimate of the English 
and French lithography, since it includes numerous specimens of Hard- 
ing’s landscapes, which are among the finest of his productions, besides 
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others by Prout, Haghe, &c. The drawings of Mr. Harding and the 
other English artists for this work are made in London and printed 
at Hullmandel’s establishment, whence they are sent for publication 
in Paris. The differerice in the purity and brilliancy of the English 
and French drawings is greatly in favour of the former, as a reference 
to the work will prove. With all the advantages that the best French 
artists and the French paper (no unimportant matter to the printer, as 
has been shown,) could afford, ‘it is lamentable to see the masterly 
drawings of Fragonard, Villeneuve, Isabey, Vernet, Barons Taylor and 
Athalin, shorn of their brilliant effect by bad printing. The success 
of some plates only served to heighten our disappointment at the failure 
of the majority. The all-accomplished Fragonard unites the force and 
effect of Harding with the grace and facility of Haghe; he is equally 
successful in his delineations of the Gothic capital and the whole cathe- 
dral—the sketch and the picture. He draws the figure with great 
facility, and introduces groups into his landscapes full of invention and 
historic skill, and of themselves pictures. 

The first work of importance published in England, illustrated by 
means of lithography, was Belzoni’s Travels: that learned traveller 
having seef the sketches drawn and printed by Mr. Hullmandel, applied 
to him as a friend to lithograph the plates to his researches. This suc- 
cessful and interesting specimen of lithography had the effect of recom- 
mending the art; and from that time the number of artists who made 
trial of its capabilities daily increased. Among the first after Hull- 
mandel were Messrs. Nicholson, Prout, Harding and William Westall :— 
the first published a series of sketches of romantic scenery in England, 
which, though evincing great skill and feeling for the picturesque, were 
misty and undefined, and not calculated to produce that decidedly fa- 
vourable impression of the powers of lithography made by the vigorous 
boldness of Prout’s, and the force and brilliancy of Harding’s drawings. 
_ It is the peculiar advantage of lithography, that the practice of draw- 
ing on the stone may easily be acquired; and thus the artist is enabled 
to produce multiplied fac-similes of his own works, wherein the style, 
the effect, and the peculiar touch of the master shall be preserved. 
Lithography is not merely another mode of engraving in addition to the 
others, out of which the artist may choose a skilful draughtsman to 
copy his works: he may with a little previous study and practice be 
his own draughtsman ; and thus the admirers of his style may possess 
his original drawings at the price of prints. This advantage has not 
been rendered available by painters to that extent which one would 
suppose, owing to a want of commanding skill in the use of the pencil 
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or crayon. Among the celebrated painters, however, who have success~ 
fully employed lithography with success to this end, is Mr. Ward, R.A. 
the animal painter, who has produced a series of drawings of Horses and 
Dogs, characterized by all that boldness and vigour, truth of nature and 
identity of character, which distinguish his admirable paintings.—Litho- 
graphy in the hands of Mr. Prout also has been made to produce some 
masterly specimens of his broad and rapid touch and picturesque style in 
numerous Sketches, and more particularly in his ‘ Views on the Rhine,’ of 
the quaint architecture in the old towns in Germany, and the tottering 
dilapidated houses in their narrow, sinuous streets. His works are also 
scattered up and down the series of lithographic Drawing-books from 
1824 to the present time; and he contributed jointly with Messrs. Hull- 
mandel, Harding and Westall, to the ‘ Britannia Delineata,’ of which 
Kent was the only county illustrated. This last is one of the best works 
of the kind produced in lithography. In the Drawing-books just men- 
tioned will be found also a great number of original Sketches by Mr. 
Harding, many of them of great beauty, and all partaking of that spark- 
ling effect, free and glancing touch, and picturesque character, which give 
such grace to his sketches from nature. They contain also some admi- 
rable Heads by Carbonnier, one of the most perfect masters of the 
crayon in England: and many clever bits of scenery, coast scenes, 
figures and craft, by Mr. Hullmandel, plain, bold, simple and artist- 
like, and most useful as examples for imitation, especially in the work- 


ing of tints, which are evenly and firmly laid—a point of great import-. 


ancesin lithography. The best and most finished specimens of this 
artist’s style are however to be found in the Kent Views, where the 
purity and beauty of his lithographic drawings are shown to advantage. 
They also contain some of the best specimens of Mr. Wm. Westall’s 
delicate style of landscape drawing, minute, flat and wiry, yet so pretty, 
neat, and artist-like ; his trees are like sea-weed, and his lithographic 
drawings appear as though they were engraved on tin ;—they possess 
great merit nevertheless. The drawings of Messrs. Prout and Harding 
in this work are among the finest of those artists’ productions. Of the 
latter artist we must speak more at large. 

Mr. Harding was not only one of the first to avail himself of the 
advantages of lithography, and to develop the capabilities of the infant 
art, but he has been most eminently successful, and has contributed in 
a greater degree to its popularity, by the number, variety, and excel- 
lence of his drawings, than any other artist. His fame as a lithographic 
draughtsman vies with his reputation as an original artist; for he not 
only produces pictorial effects which are unrivalled, but makes every 
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subject his own ; lends to it an air of originality, and throws into it a 
painter’s feeling. To this felicity of treatment, both as regards inven- 
tion and effect, is added boldness and vigour of style and handling, 
and brilliancy of touch, which combine to render his lithographic draw- 
ings pictures, possessing not only atmosphere and chiaroscuro, but a 
variety and contrast of tone producing the effects of colour. The most 
beautiful and finished specimens of Mr. Harding’s lithography are to 
be found in Baron Taylor’s ‘ Ancienne France’ before spoken of. 

Mr. Harding’s talent is not, however, confined to landscape; he has 
produced several elaborate and highly finished drawings from popular 
pictures: such as ‘ Portia and Bassanio,’ from Briggs; ‘ Macready as 
Henry the Fourth,’ from Jackson; ‘The Law,’ one of Bristowe’s 
monkey pictures (a brilliant and forcible drawing); ‘The Robin,’ from 
J. Hayter; ‘ The First of September,’ from Farrier, &c. &e. But the 
most interesting, as it is the most varied and excellent of his works, is 
the ‘ Series of Sketches by Bonington,’ the lamented young artist who 
died in the very dawn of his fame, and who has left behind him nume- 
rous and varied proofs of his genius, and works rich in promise of the 
highest excellence both in landscape and historical design. It is now 
a task as superfluous as it is grateful to eulogize the brilliancy of art 
and truth to nature displayed in Bonington’s works; tributes to his 
fine talents spring up spontaneously, like flowers from the turf over 
his grave. 

The splendid quality of his style in historical composition is most 
evident in his sketches: the indication being more dazzling than the 
completion: but in landscape, and especially in coast scenery, the 
charm of nature is developed by the happiest exertions of art, in which 
facility and feeling are equally remarkable. The magical effects of his 
sketches, their sparkling brilliancy, the delicate force of his contrasts, 
the harmonious truth of his effects, and almost the vividness, purity, 
and dazzling richness of his colouring, are shown in Mr. Harding’s imi- 
tations. This work, which is just completed, affords the most effective 
examples both of Mr. Harding’s powers in lithography, and the capa- 
bilities of the art itself. We wish that Mr. Harding would produce a 
series of specimens of the works of English landscape painters in litho- 
graphy,—for in landscape this art offers advantages possessed by no 
style of engraving; viz. that freedom of pencilling which is indispen- 
sable in the imitation of the painter’s touch, especially in foliage. Mr. 
Harding’s sparkling effects adorn a boldness of style and breadth of 
manner ; his trees are the truest resemblances of nature among those 
of any artist, uniting delicacy and elasticity of touch with force and 
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vigour ; and his foregrounds are extremely rich. In the gradation of 
tone also which marks his distances, and in the felicitous indication of 
atmosphere, giving effect to the aerial perspective, and preserving due 
keeping and pictorial completeness,—his works are particularly admi- 
rable. It is much to be regretted that his most finished performances 
in lithography should be better known in Paris than in London. We 
hope this will not be the case much longer. 

The next artist of eminence who came before the public as a litho- 
graphic draughtsman after Mr. Harding, is Mr. Lane, whose name is 
identified with all that is most beautiful in delicacy, finish, and perfec- 
tion of style in drawings of portrait and the figure. Mr. Lane was 
educated for and successfully practised as an engraver, which art he 
has altogether abandoned for lithography; and the brilliant success that 
has attended his efforts in this new art gained for him the distinction of 
Associate Engraver of the Royal Academy. Mr. Lane’s excellence 
consists in the extreme neatness and delicacy of his drawing, and the 
high degree of finish which he attains, combined with purity and bril- 
liancy of tone and effect. As a draughtsman he is minutely faithful 
and accurate, to which essential excellence he adds great skill in draw- 
ing, an artist-like style, and knowledge of effect. One of his first works 
was a ‘Series of Sketches by Gainsborough,’ a picturesque and delightful 
work, the feeling and truth of which are admirable ; in these respects 
he has not surpassed that work in his series of ‘ Imitations of Sketches 
by living British Artists,’ though in elaborate finish he has gone far 
beyond it. The most remarkable specimens of his talent in that work 
are the ‘Don Quixote and Sancho,’ from Leslie, a rich, brilliant, and 
forcible print, and one of the finest specimens of finished lithographic 
drawing that has ever appeared ; the two heads are exquisite miniatures 
in lithography. It is only surpassed by his celebrated drawing of ‘ The 
Rivals’ from the same artist, which has never been equalled in litho- 
graphy ; it is unrivalled. The union of softness and sharpness, of force 
and delicacy, of richness and brilliancy, of depth and purity, exhibited 
in that inimitable performance, render it an unique example of the 
powers of lithography and the talent of the artist. Nor should the 
printer be forgotten, since he has no inconsiderable share in producing 
that clearness which is so difficult to preserve in lithography. This is 
one of the most perfect specimens of Mr. Hullmandel’s skill as a printer. 
Those popular prints ‘The Girl at her Devotions’ and ‘ The Girl at 
her Studies’ from Newton, have also extended the reputation both of 
Mr. Lane and lithography. One of the latest prints of the series of 
‘Imitations of Sketches,’ and the most popular, is a delightful picture 
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by Edwin Landseer, of Lord Cosmo Russell on a Highland poney ; and 
it is one of Mr. Lane’s happiest efforts. This drawing was printed by 
Messrs. Engelmann, and is the most successful specimen of finished 
lithography which has emanated from their press; Hullmandel could 
hardly have printed it better. The most recent of Mr. Lune’s works have 
been his ‘ Imitations of Sketches by Sir Thomas Lawrence ;’ they are 
remarkable for beauty of drawing; but we think they have not that 
tenderness of tone and extreme delicacy of pencilling which distin- 
guished Lawrence’s drawings. They are not in these respects compa- 
rable to the sketch of ‘ Miss Fanny Kemble,’ which Mr. Lane executed 
under the late President’s eye, and which the artist himself touched as 
well as superintended. The softness of line, harmony of tone, and 
suavity of style in that most perfectly beautiful specimen of a litho- 
graphic imitation of a pencil drawing, has never been equalled. Had 
Lawrence lived, lithography would in all probability have received a 
great acquisition of popularity from the favour with which he regarded 
the art in consequence of this successful trial of its capabilities; and in 
all probability he would have made some drawings upon the stone, for 
which his accomplished skill in the use of the crayon rendered him emi- 
nently qualified. To have been able to purchase a sketch by Law- 
rence himself for a few shillings would have opened the eyes of the 
public to the peculiar advantages of lithography, and have induced 
other eminent artists to make it the medium of multiplying their ori- 
ginal sketches. So much has fashion to do with the success of an art, 
whose utility is even obvious. Lithography, indeed, has had to con- 
tend with the prejudices of too many English artists, merely because 
their deficiency of skill in handling the crayon has rendered its advan- 
tages only partially attainable by them. Some have essayed it, and 
not being successful in the first instance, have thrown up in a fit of 
impatience the practice of an art much more easy of acquirement, and 
more efficient in its effects than etching, to which many artists have had 
recourse in order to multiply their sketches. The same talent which 
enables an artist to make his crayon outline on canvass, qualifies him 
to draw on stone, with the addition only of greater care and nicety. 
We confess that we feel surprised that no greater number of artists 
have essayed the capabilities of lithography. 

..To Mr. Lane succeeded Mr. Sharp in the same class of subjects, 
and he is only second to his predecessor in excellence. This artist 
was originally a painter in miniature and enamel, and he brought to 
lithography great nicety and delicacy of hand, though wanting some 
of that force and decision which Mr. Lane gained by his practice 
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with the burin, and which Mr. Sharp has subsequently acquired. To 
compensate for this deficiency, however, his lithographic drawings 
have a rich softness like mezzotint, and his sketches from Lawrence 
and Hayter, while they possess the delicacy of Mr. Lane, are free 
from hardness and coldness, and resemble chalk as the former do 
pencil drawings. Mr. Sharp does not lay claim to original talent as 
an artist, but he is one of the most faithful draughtsmen of any in 
lithography. His copies of mezzotints from Sir Joshua Reynolds, of 
sketches by Lawrence and Hayter, are perfect fac-similes not only of 
outline and general effect, but of the peculiar touch of the artist. 
Among the most successful specimens of his style are ‘ The Banished 
Lord,’ ‘ Ariadne,’ and ‘ The Hon. Seymour Conway,’ from Rey- 
nolds; an elaborate whole-length sketch of ‘ The Princess Victoria,’ 
‘ Charles Kemble, as Pierre,’ ‘ Sketches of Miss Kemble, as Juliet,’ 
and numerous others from John Hayter; and portraits of Mrs. Dottin, 
Mrs. Cumberbatch, and Master Wynne, from Lawrence ; the last three 
are even superior to those of Mr. Lane—they are identities of the ori- 
ginals. His last work is an elaborate, brilliant, and forcible drawing 
from Stephanoff, ‘The Afternoon Nap,’ anew publication; with which, 
as it is the most successful effort of Mr. Sharp’s talent, we conclude 
our notice of his works. 

To the merits of the next artist of whom we are about to speak we 
find it difficult to do adequate justice ; for Mr. Haghe’s talent is not 
so extensively displayed either in separate prints or collected works 
published in England; and we cannot therefore quote numerous ex- 
amples of his style. He js not only a highly accomplished draughts- 
man, but possesses original talent and invention as an artist. No sub- 
ject comes amiss to him; he rivals Harding in landscape (trees ex- 
cepted); and draws marine subjects with technical correctness. In 
drawing the figure he is a perfect master of his art, and he designs. 
with facility and felicity. He draws with his left hand, and like many 
others who have that peculiarity, uses it most dextrously. His litho- 
graphic drawings are singularly brilliant and effective, owing to the 
facility of his handling, and the rapidity and certainty with which he 
works. His foreign education as an artist here avails him greatly, by 
enabling him to produce with the greatest quickness and certainty any 
effect he requires, so that he makes a drawing off hand. The greatest 
effect with the least labour is the ultimatum of lithographic drawing. 
Compared with Mr. Haghe, Mr. Harding works as quickly, but with 
more solidity; Mr. Sharp works with equal care and facility; Mr. 
Lane with greater care and elaboration than is at all times favourable 
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to the printing of his: drawings; for the longer time a lithographic 
drawing jis: in hand the less perfectly it prints. Among Mr. Haghe’s 
best and principal works are a series of exquisite and brilliantly effec- 
tive vignettes of ‘Scenery of the Rhine,’ and drawings of the ‘ Sea-fight 
between the Shannon and Chesapeake.’ 

Messrs. Fairland have produced numerous specimens of excellence 
in lithography. Thomas Fairland has made drawings on stone of 
several comic pictures by Farrier, with great boldness and spirit. He 
does not succeed, however, in producing clear and brilliant tints and 
effects, and consequently his style appears heavy when it would other- 
wise be forcible. Besides his copies from Farrier of ‘ The Deserter,’ 
‘ Who'll serve the King?’ &c. he has published ‘ The Fortune-teller,’ 
by Gill; and ‘ The Smugglers alarmed,’ from Mr. Knight’s clever 
and popular picture. This last is ably drawn, but not so faithful in 
the expression as it should be, and is besides badly printed. This 
artist’s style of drawing is excellent, with the exceptions we have 
named, and one other trifling one, a too monotonous texture in his 
work. His brother also has produced some clever drawings of mis- 
cellaneous subjects. } 

Messrs. Gauci, father and sons, have produced a vast number of 
lithographic drawings ; Gauci, sen., draws portraits well, and has made 
a great number of designs for the titles of songs and other musical 
publications, the drawing of which is not to be commended. William 
Gauci is a landscape draughtsman ; but his style, though well suited to 
ordinary purposes, is monotonous; he has however lately obtained 
more brilliancy than formerly distinguished his works. His brother 
Paul is also a landscape draughtsman. 

J. W. Giles has produced some highly finished specimens of litho- 
graphy, and emulates Mr. Lane’s style of working; but by over care 
and elaboration he loses sight of brilliancy, and does not always attain 
clearness. We have seen drawings of great promise by this artist, not 
only of figures and portraits, but landscapes and hunting scenes. If 
he could overcome the fault of his manner of working he would be 
eminent as a lithographic draughtsman. His copy of Haydon’s ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ is an able drawing, though too heavy through being over- 
laboured. 

T. M. Baynes is a water-colour painter of talent, and has produced 
a great number of lithographic drawings of great merit. His drawings 
of the ‘ Antiquities of Rome,’ by Wightwick, were very excellent, 
bold, and spirited ; and he has executed some:highly finished ‘ Views 
of Niagara,’ and of ‘ Gibraltar,’ which are clever. He has lately 
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tended to blackness in his tints, by bestowing too much labour on his 
work : but his taste and talent in sketching enable him to throw great 
effect into his landscapes, which are bold, free, and picturesque. 

G. Scharf is a draughtsman of great talent and ability: he is prin- 
cipally known as a delineator of anatomical and geological subjects, in 
which he is not surpassed, He is employed by the Geological Society 
to execute drawings of fossils on stone for their Transactions, and 
his accuracy and neatness is highly appreciated. In the delineation of 
popular scenes, interiors, and any subject requiring quickness of eye 
and readiness of hand, he is very successful. His prints of ‘ The 
Coronation,’ ‘ Westminster Election,’ ‘Civic Dinner in Guildhall,’ &c. 
are well known, and evince good talent in this difficult department 
of art. In drawings of machinery, and complicated subjects, such as 
ship-building, bridge-building, &c. he possesses great facility. He 
has been recently employed by the New London Bridge Committee to 
make for them two panoramic views of the approaches to the Bridge, 
showing the streets as they remained during its progress. He is a 
most useful artist. 

George Barnard, a pupil of Mr. Harding, evinces talent worthy of 
his instructor, and has produced some studies from nature possessing 
great merit; he also furnishes some excellent examples to the ele- 
mentary series of lithographic Drawing-books published by Hullmandel. 
He wants, however, that facility which produces force with clearness, 
and a brilliancy of style which practice in finishing drawings will enable 
him to attain. 

G. Childs is a lithographic draughtsman of great ability both in 
landscape and the figure. 

Scarlett Davies also, before he went abroad, made some masterly 
copies, on a small scale, in lithography, of ‘ Studies of Heads from 
Rubens,’ and some ‘ Views of Bolton Abbey.’ 

We must content ourselves with merely enumerating the following 
names, in addition to those of whom we have more particularly 
spoken :— 

H. W. Burgess, recently appointed landscape painter to the King, is 
publishing, in lithography, ‘ Eidodendron,’ a large work delineating 
the character of Trees, and portraits of remarkable ones, which affords 
some fine examples of his bold and sweeping style, and natural effects. — 
Besides these, there are Aglio’s ‘ Studies of Trees,’ in the pen-and-ink 
style; and those im chalk by Powell, by Laporte, &c.—In drawings of 
Animals, Birds, &c. those by Mountjoy Smith, ‘ Foxes on the Earths,’ 
‘ The Kite,’ and ‘ The Hawk,’ are especially admirable for truth of 
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character, and boldness and vigour of drawing.—There is also a work 
in progress, ‘ A Century of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains,’ the 
drawings of which, by Mrs. Gould, are eminently beautiful.—A splen- 
did work of: Parrots, by E. Lear.—Mr. Swainson’s ‘ Illustrations of 
Natural History’ contain lithographic drawings by that eminent na- 
turalist himself, of Birds, Shells, &c. and he has likewise made the 
drawings of Birds for the forthcoming work of Dr. Richardson, illustra- 
ting the natural history of the arctic regions.— Walthen’s ‘ Picturesque 
Studies of Animals,’ Chalon’s ‘ Horses,’ and other works, attest the ad- 
vantages of lithography in the delineation of subjects of natural history.— 
Bartholomew’s beautifully natural drawings of Flowers also prove its 
fitness for botanical illustrations, and for any subjects to be afterwards 
finished in colours; as the softness and richness of tint and delicacy of 
outline in the lithographic drawing render it when coloured hardly 
distinguishable from an original drawing. In anatomical subjects, and 
delineations of morbid parts, it has been found particularly effective : 
—some of the most elaborate specimens by Lane, Scharf, Perry, 
and Fairland, are known to the medical profession in the works of 
Sir Everard Home, Sir Astley Cooper, Drs. Farr, Granville, &c. in 
the Medico-chirurgical Transactions.—Mr. Perry, whose water-colour 
drawings from Preparations are so highly appreciated and justly ad- 
mired for their accuracy and finished execution, has been very success- 
ful in preserving the delicacy and perfection of his miniature-like style 
in his lithography. 

In portrait, the most eminent lithographic artists, besides those more 
particularly mentioned, are: Engelheart, remarkable for beautiful 
drawing and delicate finish.—W. C. Ross, no less admirable for the 
beauty of drawing in his delicate sketches, especially of female por- 
traits.—J. Doyle, whose full-length sketches of Public Characters are 
admirable for vraisemblance, and whose neat style of lithography is well 
known, by his popular sketches of ‘ The late King in his Pony Phaeton,’ 
‘ The princess Victoria,’ ‘ King William IV.’ ‘ The Duke of Wellington,’ 
&c. &c.—Hamberger, whose drawing is good, and his style excellent 
and forcible, and who preserves the likeness in his copies very faith- 
fully.—J. Slater, who principally copies the clever sketches of portraits 
by his brother.—Weld Taylor (pupil of Mr. Lane).—J. Sherlock.— 
G. Brown.—H. N. Humphreys.—Templeton.—J. W. Gear (for thea- 
trical portraits). 

In landscape, there is also Warren and Walton.—In marine subjects, 
G. P. Reinagle :—and in costume, Fahey and E. Hull. 

Besides those artists to whose merits we have endeavoured to-do 
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justice, there are others to whom we have not space to allude, which, 
together, form in numbers and excellence an efficient and highly pro- 
mising school of art, whick only needs the patronage of the public and 
the encouragement of publishers to become of equal importance with 
the British school of engraving ; if it does not, it will assuredly not be 
the fault of the art itself. Lithography has had to contend with the 
contempt of some of our great names in art, who, not content with 
considering it below their notice, affect to despise those who practise 
it. This prejudice has been gravely caricatured, with laughable effect, 
by a young firm recently, established, who, as a mark of their superiority 
over Colnaghi, Molteno, and_other print-sellers of the old school, do 
not condescend to publish a lithographic drawing. No excellence of 
a work has the effect of softening these unrelenting magnates of the 
trade: their dignity cannot be seduced to patronise lithography by the 
finest even of Lane’s works. ‘True it is that lithography has been the 
multiplying medium of much that is bad in taste and mediocre in talent; 
but it has presented brilliant and striking illustrations of the fact, that 
it is an art which only requires a good artist to develop its peculiar and 
original resources. 

In the minor branches of fine art, in the recreative part, the 
French, the most tasteful of triflers, are far beyond us. . They wisely 
consider that a clever bagatelle is better not only than a clumsy one, 
but even than an unsuccessful effort to achieve a great effect; and 
thus, although “ Vive la bagatelle” may be too exclusively the motto 
of the French people, not only in dress and pleasure, but in art and in 
feeling; we can only argue against its sense by bringing our unwieldy 
machine of social morality to bear upon it. Thus the delightfully na- 
tural and vivacious cleverness that characterises the lithographic sketches 
of French life and manners by Charlet, Bellange, Gericault, Vernet, 
Monnier, &c. find no representative in England. The department of 
the amusing in art is either confined to our caricaturists or appropriated 
by our painters, who would deem themselves, if not degraded, at least 
condescending, in giving scope to their perceptions of the national 
manners, the absurdities, or even characteristics of society, through the 
medium of sheets-full of scenes, incidents, and characters, or the deli- 
neation of life and sentiment, in any other way than as a picture, to be 
multiplied only as a costly print. But when we look at the grace and 
spirit that marks Fragonard’s chivalric scenes, pictures of knights and 
ladies as they lived in the “ olden time”, developing that kind of talent 
which the author of Waverley would covet in the illustrator of his 
works; when we turn over with new delight the characteristic pic- 
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tures of society, portrayed with spirit and fidelity by Charlet; when 
we see developed talents capable of understanding and giving ex- 
pression to serious and comic scenes, with truth of feeling and rich 
humour; when we’glance at the clever and ingenious scraps of Bel- 
lange and Monnier, we turn to our own artists and look in vain among 
our countrymen for the representatives of that pleasing and popular 
class of artists. What is there should prevent such men as Wilkie, 
Mulready, Richter, Webster, Buss, Farrier, &c. from following in the 
path of their lively rivals in France? But it would be vulgar—level- 
ing themselves to George Cruikshank! The littleness and vulgarity 
which accomplished artists would so carefully avoid, is shewn in ap- 
prehending it where it does not exist, Of course we are not alluding 
personally to these gentlemen, we mention their names only to point 
to kindred excellence, confined to fewer, and, if they will have it so, 
higher objects. 

The masterly productions of Gericault, although not marked with 
the mannerism of French art, but in every respect bold, effective, and 
truthful drawings of English scenes and English character, failed of 
success in England, perhaps from wanting that prettiness of manner, 
which, whether intrinsic or affected, tickles the fancy of the English 
public. The taste for art is yet at alow ebb in England as regards 
the multitude. _The popular prints of the day (which, being generally 
supplied according to the demand, afford a fair criterion of the public 
taste,) certainly denote a want of true feeling for art. The most suc- 
cessful of Lane’s productions have been those of a popular character, 
such as ‘ The Girl at her Devotions’, which is a love-sick maid gazing 
doatingly on the miniature of her lover; in this instance the trick of 
the title was a great cause of the success of the print; although it is a 
first-rate specimen of art as well as of lithography. It is a melancholy 
fact, that those prints have sold to the greatest extent which have mi- 
nistered to the maudlin and vitiated taste of the public for affectations 
of sentiment or prettiness. 

It is by slow degrees that the capabilities and excellencies of litho- 
graphy have been developed and appreciated. We trust that as the 
opposition to this delightful art gives way before the continually fresh 
proofs of its resources, new artists will avail themselves of it, and in- 
creased encouragement be the reward uf their‘ exertions. That it is 
rapidly advancing is sufficiently evident from the fact of there being 
now several lithographic establishments in London, while, until a few 
years ago, that of Hullmandel was the only one. The great success 
which this gentleman met with induced several persons to try the ex- 
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periment of establishing a lithographic press; they found, however, 
that it was not merely a mechanical art, but one requiring patient in- 
vestigation and persevering practice, and, being unqualified, it is not 
to be wondered that some should fail. In the year 1826, Messrs. En- 
gelmann, the eminent continental lithographic printers, established a 
branch-house in this country, and they have proved how much room 
there then was for speculation in lithography. ‘They have sent forth 
great numbers of works of various degrees of merit. 

Before then, Mr. Day had risen into notice, principally by means of 
the talent of Mr. Haghe, who is associated with him in his establishment. 
There are several presses in various parts of the town, where. common 
chalk drawings, as well as ink lithography are printed ; but their pro- 
prietors principally confine themselves to printing plans and circular 
letters for commercial purposes. Of these the most eminent is Mr. 
Netherclift, who writes in a most beautiful style, and has produced the 
most elaborate specimens of ink lithography, by the method of transfer, 
described in the former part of this article. The most skilful artists 
in pen-and-ink drawing, are Thomas Dighton, the ingenious modeller 
of architectural designs in paper, whose elaborate drawing of the 
ground plan of Lord Grosvenor’s splendid Gothic mansion, Eaton Hall, 
is unequalled for delicacy and perfection of line; and Baker, of Syden- 
ham, whose lithographic imitations of etchings and engravings are ex~ 
traordinary for minuteness, delicacy, and elaboration, and who produced 
that specimen of ink lithography put forth by Mr. Martin, which we 
noticed in a former number. But both these artists are surpassed in 
minuteness and delicacy by the pen-and-ink drawings, and engravings 
on stone, of an artist in Mr. Hullmandel’s establishment (whose name 
is not made public). They are quite unique, and are not to be distin- 
guished from copper-plate engravings; this style is peculiarly well 
suited to architectural elevations and sections, drawings of machinery, 
maps and plans, and is adapted both for ornamental and useful pur- 
poses. Of the respective merits of the printing of Messrs. Hullman- 
del, Engelmann, and Day, we will not here speak ; it would be an invi- 
dious task to make distinctions in a point of this nature. We have 
mentioned the name of Hullmandel frequently, from the circumstances 
of his having been the first to establish permanently the art of litho- 
graphy in England; from his claims to distinction as an artist, a man 
of science, and a writer on the subject of lithography, and from the ac- 
knowledged excellence of his printing, and the efforts he has at various 
times made to improve the art. The question of preference between 
him and his rivals we leave to the opinions of artists who have made 
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.trial of them, and it may very safely rest on the merits of the case, the 
test of which will be a comparison of the best works proceeding from 
their respective presses. We have seen some excellent impressions 
from the presses both of Engelmann and Day, but we have seen others 
from Hullmandel’s press which are certainly unequalled by either. 

The defects of ordinary lithographic printing are most remarkable in 
the smutty blackness of the dark shadows, and the rottenness and im- 
perfection of the lighter tints, while the most delicate have entirely 
disappeared. It however requires a good drawing to be printed to 
enable any one to form a judgement of the merits of the printer, who 
is equally dependent upon the artist, as the artist is on him for the pro- 

duction of a clear and perfect impression. 





WORTHIES OF THE LAST CENTURY.—No. II. 


Ricuarp Witson resided for several years at the house No. 386 
Charlotte-street, corner of North-street, of which he took a lease for 
this specific reason, “ because,” said he, “there is no building north 
interposed between us and the open country*.” At this period, and 
for several subsequent years, from his windows he had a view of 
Hampstead and Highgate. He was accustomed on a fine evening to 
throw open the sashes of his first floor, and invite whoever might hap- 
pen to be with him, to behold the glowing effect which the setting sun 
dispensed to the wooded heights of those hills, so congenial to our fond 
recollections of a walk in old Harpur’s Fields in our schoolboy days. 
There were many rural objects immediately north of the New-road 
at this peried, about seventy years ago; and even within the last twenty- 
five years indeed some few remained, which supplied Wilson with con- 
stant theme for contemplation, and occasionally as prototypes for the 
exercise of his pencil. He and Marlow made sketches in chalk of the 


* On the north side of this house are still to be seen two spacious arches 
now blocked up with brick, which spaces were once occupied by windows ; 
that on the first floor lighting this great painter’s “show room,” the other 
his studio. The house subsequently was tenanted by Woollett, the renowned 
engraver of Wilson’s works; and within the detached building at the end 
of the garden, many of the best efforts of his burin were executed. There 
was formerly a northern entrance to this house which is now also become 
obsolete. 
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aged elms that grew in front of Marylebone Gardens, the Northern 
Vauxhall of the middle of the last century; and an old friend of Wil- 
son’s, Captain William Baillie, related, that walking with him in the 
fields on a fine autumnal evening, the enthusiastic painter suddenly 
exclaimed, “ Baillie—did you ever behold so rich a study for colour as 
those old walls afford?” adding, “I would give a guinea for my paint- 
ing tools.” The effect became still more resplendent, and then decayed. 
“ Ah!” said he, “like our joys, they happen not often, and then, alas! 
how evanescent !” Captain Baillie was almost as enthusiastic an admirer 
of the incidents of light and shade as this great landscape painter, and 
used to boast, on returning from these delightful evening rambles, 
“Wilson and I, Sir, have been reading Nature.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was equally susceptible of the poetic charm 
which the declining sun shed over the localities by which he was sur- 
rounded, whether its mystic influence glowed upon the towers and 
turrets, or the house-top of crowded cities, or heightened with its glo- 
rious rays the sylvan spot, where 


“ Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks,” 


such as his friend and contemporary Gainsborough delighted to paint ; 
or where its magnified orb “lighted up” river, wood and mountain, bill 
and dale resplendent with its magic. 

“Reynolds,” as Sir George Beaumont was wont to say, “like his 
great prototype Titian, had a soul for landscape.” This indeed is 
visible in the back-grounds of many of his whole-length portraits, 
wherein, to speak in modern phrase, are some of the “ choicest bits” 
that ever were produced by the pencil of genius. 

One evening, sitting as President of the Council, then held in a cham- 
ber of a remaining wing of old Somerset-house, in a sudden ecstasy he 
drew the attention of the members to an effect which he had been con- 
templating from a window that commanded a view of the Thames. The 
sun was setting, and the undulating waters were illuminated bright and 
pure as zink in the crucible, whilst the walls, roofs and chimneys of the 
picturesque buildings on the opposite shore were tipt with orient gold. 
Doubtless, as enthusiast musicians are wrapt in ecstasy at the “ con- 
cordance of sweet sounds,” so are painters who feel their art, as sensibly 
moved by the congenial harmony of colours. 

Reynolds was a great colourist; so was Wilson. Nature, it may be 
presumed, gave to each this faculty so rare, for it was in the contem- 
plation of her works that they wrought with that vivid splendour, or 
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that low-toned brightness which obscured all the labours of their in- 
genious contemporaries. 

When Reynolds’s picture of ‘The Sleeping Girl’ was placed leaning 
against the wall at the great room of the Royal Academy, on the first 
morning for arranging the respective pictures for exhibition, every 
painter who was present seized his own portable works, and removed 
them to a distant part of the room, conscious of the general eclipse 
which its blazing splendour would cast around. Wilson’s bright, glow- 
ing landscapes, not unfrequently were equally repellent to the opera- 
tions of his brother Academicians. 

Hogarth indeed should be admitted within the radius that surround- 
ed the colourists of the last century, although the connoisseurs of his 
day, incompetent to the task of judging, despite of all their learned dis- 
sertations upon graphic art, denied him the possession of that faculty. 

His series of ‘Marriage A-la-mode’ had remained for years unno- 
ticed, because unknown, when the late Alderman Boydell, about forty 
years ago, much to his honour, rescued them from obscurity, and gave 
them a place on the ground-floor of the Shakspeare Gallery. It was 
there that I first beheld those treasures of the British school. 

Ascending the staircase at the moment when that gentleman who, 
happily for Art, was destined to become President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, was coming down; after the exchange of salutation Mr. S. in- 
quired, “‘ Have you been looking at the Hogarths?” The response was, 
“Yes, and with great delight.” “Ah, sir,” observed Mr. S. with expres- 
sive feeling, “this is that Hogarth whom the great arbiters of taste pro- 
nounced no colourist :” and then, with that didactic acumen which has 
ever distinguished his remarks on Art, he expatiated on their merits, 
touching this point in a manner so congenially with my own feelings, 
that the circumstance is treasured amongst the agreeable reminiscences 
of my earlier life. 

Now, Hogarth’s series of paintings, ‘ Marriage A-la-mode’, have a place 
in our National Gallery ; and there, amidst the works of the renowned 
of ancient times, they maintain their post of honour—a palpable com- 
ment upon the ignorance, or, what is worse, the unpatriotic prejudice, of 
the scribbling connoisseurship of the last century. 

Nothing, in its way at least, is so unaccountable as that apathy which 
prevailed amongst even the élite of the last century, as it affected the 
Fine Arts. In matters of taste generally, nothing could exceed the 
ignorance of the English, from the King down to the shopkeeper. 
Milton poetically speaks of “ darkness visible”. This mental darkness 
was not only visible in England, but Englishmen known to fame, and 
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who might reasonably have heen supposed to have known better, ap- 
peared to take a national pride in their ignorance of Art. Pope, Swift 
and Gay, a triumvirate of wit and talent, such as their posterity may not 
behold for a thousand years, laboured in their vocation to write down 
Italian music. Pope had meditated a niche in his Temple of Dullness, 
wherein to place the immortal Handel; meanwhile, dabbling in paint 
with the inveteracy of an amateur, he voted Jervas a modern Zeuxis, 
and panygerised him to the skies— 
“With Zeuxis’ Helen, thy Bridgwater vie.” 

“It is matter of no small astonishment,” as Captain Baillie used to 
exclaim, “ that Painting ever had birth in England!” The worthy cap- 
tain, a distinguished amateur and able connoisseur, was a zealous de- 
claimer upon this subject. Sirs,” he would say to the cognoscenti at 
a view of a collection of old masters at Christie’s, ‘‘ Sirs, why will ye 
buy those black pictures, those specimens of the dingy obscure, whilst 
a smoked panel cut from an old Elizabethan chamber will speak as 
intelligibly to your optics when placed upon your walls?” It should be 
known, that the captain was a native of the sister isle, and one. who, 
with native warmth, spoke the sentiments of his heart. Universally 
respected, he was the life of a spring morning at the consecrated old 
auction-room in Pall-mall. 

“Sirs,” for his address was general, “ one half of your galleries, your 
pseudo-Titianos and Tintorettos; your Da Vincis, Correggios, and 
moreover your Rembrandts, amount to just so many dark holes in your 
walls, Now your Cuyps and Wouvermans, your Vandykes and Ru- 
benses, your Adrian and William Vandeveldes,” adding, with a satirical 
smile, “ when you can find them, Sirs,—these are so many out-lets, to 
beckon cheerful day-light into your chambers.” Then he would re- 
join; “ But, remember, something should be done for the living, my 
lords and good sirs, There was my neglected friend, Richard Wilson, 
I blush to think of him! and there is a power of rising talent. Dao 
something for the living, and forbear ever thus drawing open your 
pursestrings only at the shrine of the dead.” The term of his days, 
the worthy captain! though bounteously allotted, has long since ex- 
pired: when shall we behold his like again! 

Reveries like these are pleasant, if not always profitable. The captain, 
as before observed, used to marvel “that England ever gave birth to 
painting. It was a matter of no small astonishment to him.” This ob- 
servation occurred at the elder Christie’s. A certain dilettante nobleman 
present, taking a copious pinch of Strasbourg from a golden tabatiére, 
was pleased to consider the remark ‘somewhat supererogate.” The 
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Captain was piqued: “ Look ye, my lord,” said he, “let us turn retro- 
spectively a few pages of our domestic history. First then, my noble 
lord, there was that scoundrel king, Henry, the eighth of that some- 
time honoured name. Did he not live in the age of Michael Angelo, 
Da Vinci, Titian, Raffael ? He and his ministers trafficked with the firm 
of Medici in wine and oil; but did they hold community with the 
illustrious merchants in their princely patronage of Art? Not at all, my 
lord; on the contrary, he and his aristocracy destroyed every vestige 
of art that the skilful artificers of former times had left as national 
monuments of their genius. Mary, and his daughter Elizabeth, had 
no more taste than their tire-women. James the First, I am willing to 
allow, gave to his sons, Prince Henry and Prince Charles, an educa- 
tion fitting the fine gentlemen. They had princely notions of Art, but 
the Fates cut them off. Then followed the second Charles, and his 
brother the second James, both base perverters of taste. The Dutch 
William cared no more for the Fine Arts than the most somnolent of 
his native body-guard. Anne loved her bottle; and her Danish spouse, 
Prince George, good man, was much about as intellectual as the first 
and second British sovereigns of that illustrious name. Thus, my lord, 
under such a long succession of princely apathy, with a proud aristo- 
cracy equally indifferent to affairs of taste, 1 must, with deference to 
your lordship’s observation, be still allowed to wonder how the British 
artists could have achieved the honour of founding a school of Art. 
One word more, my lord, and I have done. There is that worthy citi- 
zen and alderman of London, at his gallery on the opposite side of Pall 
Mall, has, single-handed, achieved more for the Fine Arts of his coun- 
try, than all the princes and their peers, than all the great aristocracy 
combined, from the time of old King Lud to the latter end of the pre- 
sent blessed eighteenth century.” Thus ended the argument; the 
noble dilettante lord and the patriotic captain formally bowed to each 
other; and Christie mounting his rostrum, with his usual engaging 
smile, gently tapped attention with his ivory mallet, and amidst the 
plaudits of his auditory, “ put up” Lot 1. 

A morning at Christie’s about half a century since, was one of the 
most gratifying mental treats that the age afforded; I mean when 
a choice collection of pictures came in view. There, were wont to 
congregate, then in the prime of life, many of those noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who have since rescued the national character from the odium 
with which it was so long and ‘so deservedly stigmatized by our more 
enlightened neighbours. There, the nobles Egremont, Stafford, Gros- 
venor, Carlisle, Besborough, Gwydyr, Mulgrave, and other patrician 
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worthies, met; and in discourse congenial with Reynolds, Wilson, Gains- 
borough, West, and other luminaries of the British school, discussed the 
merits of the choice works by which they were surrounded ; and by 
this agreeable communion, each extended the sphere of his own know- 
ledge, by contributing to another's mental delight. 

In looking retrospectively to this epoch, the zenith of Christie’s fame, 
the morning coteries appear thus painted upon the tablet of imagina- 
tion in many an honoured group. ‘There, before a splendid Titian, the 
accomplished Lord Carlisle is seen listening to his esteemed friend Sir 
Joshua expatiating upon the purity of the carnations, and the glorious 
contour that pervades the master works of the Venetian school. Gains- 
borough places his hand gently on Reynolds’s shoulder, unseen. Wil- 
son and his admiring eléve Sir George Beaumont, join the group; and 
each developing some new excellence in the piece, bears testimony 
to the genius of the great colourist, and all are wrapt in ecstasy and 
delight. Such works presented to men of enlightened mind thus con- 
gregate, like an accordant concert of music, elevate them above all 
sordid feelings, by inducing an harmony of souls. 

Reynolds and Wilson were here in their proper element: deeply 
skilled in professional knowledge, their observations were received as 
canons of art, and their criticisms were listened to with respect, because 
they were no less candid than profound. Hence it has been truly said, 
that Christie’s was the Athenzeum of connoisseurs. 

Sometimes the philosophical gravity of these parties was suddenly 
diverted by the playful fancy of Gainsborough, whose wit and gaiety de- 
lighted in travestie. Had he been alive in the year 1816, he doubtless 
would have been dubbed the author of the “ Catalogue Raisonné.” 

This distinguished painter was as original in wit as in his art. Where- 
ever Gainsborough appeared, either at a morning lounge at Christie’s, 
amidst the enlightened and polite, or at My Lady’s midnight rout, sur- 
rounded by bowing beaux and curtseying belles, his gaiety enlivened 
every group; he knew everybody, and everybody knew him; every- 
where at home, he was, however, most at home with the said worthies’ at 
the auction-room of Christie. Garrick, often at his elbow there, gave eclat 
to a sale, and the biddings went on briskly, stimulated by the sprightly 
conceits which a lot of some old master elicited from their joint humour, 
as their friend the auctioneer expatiated on its merits recondite. “The 
presence of this choice pair, and the listening, smiling cognosc, who en- 
circled them,” as Christie often declared, ‘ added fifteen per cent. to his 
commission on a picture sale.” 

The most delightful treat, however, was that of placing the knee 
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beneath James Christie’s damask table-cloth, when Garrick, Reynolds, 
Wilson, Gainsborough, and a chosen few partook of his elegant hospi- 
tality, on the evening of the last day of a great picture sale. It was 
then that Tom Gainsborough and Davy Garrick gave loose to their 
crazy fancies, in the travestie of every remarkable picture that had 
passed the ordeal of the ivory hammer. 

There had been a dispute between two connoisseurs about which of 
three Venetian senators belonged to a certain bidding; these were 
Titianos. “You wrangle about Lot 217 and Lot 218, gentlemen,” said 
he, “let me recommend you to draw lots, and let chance decide; for 
either head will serve for all. If old Titian himself were here, devil a 
distinction could he discover between one of the phizzes of these Rag- 
fair merchants from another.” The pictures were referred to, and so 
it was found, and—so it was decided. ‘ Aye,” said Garrick, “ one old 
dog (doge) of Venice is as good as another dog. Place a black cap on 
the head, and a black beard upon the chin of a full-grown brown bear, 
and wrap bruin up in an old woman’s scarlet cardinal, and you have a 
veritable Venetian Dog-ee.” 

Old Barry was asked by a certain nobleman, “what he thought of 
his Titians,” pointing to some dingy portraits of this obscure genus. 
“ Why, my lord,” replied the Professor, “on my conscience, I hold no 
more community with Jew old-clothes-men under the garb of three 
centuries of smoke, than with Egyptian mummies tanned their three 
thousand years. Were they mine, my lord, I should indubitably pre- 
sent them to my friend surgeon John Hunter’s museum.” 

The rage for this Venetian Titianesque tan-ware is past, and it would 
now require the talent of ten Christies to persuade the cognosc., that 
twice the number of dingy dogs of Venice, with all the rant of glorious 
and gorgeous, were worth one ‘ Girl and Kitten’ of the English Titian 
—Reynolds. 

“ Titian certainly was a glorious colourist,” said Gainsborough to 
His Majesty King George the Third; “but few Titians that I have 
seen, add much to Titian’s glory.” The king, who was somewhat of a 
connoisseur, assented to the observation. In Gainsborough’s day, all 
the collections in England could scarcely supply half a dozen valuable 
specimens of this great master. 

Such flagrant impositions were practised half a century ago by the 
picture-craft upon English connoisseurs, as would hardly now be cre- 
dited. Monster Parmegianos, horrific Sebastian del Piombos, hideous 
Domenichinos, appalling Rubenses, spectre Guidos, assassin-like Car- 
ravaggios, and dismal Rembrandts, which were knocked down at five 
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hundred guineas a head, as adroitly at Christie's, as black-cattle are dis- 
patched at the slaughterhouse of the victualling-office; which graphic 
monstrosities, if brought to the hammer now, would be held up until the 
porter’s brawny arms ached, at minute time biddings of half-a-crown, 
and be knocked down to shoeless brokers, and unshaven picture- 
dealers, for less than the price of the gold on their gorgeously gilded 
frames. Connoisseurship, dilettantiship, and collectorship, certainly 
have not loitered far in the rear, in the modern march of mind,—and 
so much the better for modern art! P.P. 





MISERIES OF PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 


I neartity thank my stars that, although I am a painter, I neither 
am nor ever was enrolled in that fraternity, rudely cognomened by the 
cynic Barry “ face-painters,” by our forefathers “limners,” and by 
modern courtesy “ portrait-painters.” Yes, I most heartily thank my 
stars for this; for such to my too sensitive apprehension are the pro- 
fessional perplexities, and such the mental drudgery of these unhappy 
votaries of the new muse “‘ Graphia,” that the predicament of a senti- 
mental toad under the inflexible fangs of a harrow, is as a bed of roses 
in comparison. I do therefore in sheer sympathy verily opine, that when 
the “ pale-faced artist” has delivered his annual quota of whole- 
lengths, bishops’ half-lengths, three-quarters and kit-cats, up at the 
top of the roundabout escalier at Somerset, if the committee who hold 
council, were to adjudge him to be hung up as’ Haman, (I do not 
mean Frank the brother brush of that name,) instead of his pictures, 
they would do him a special kindness. 

I am led to the indulgence of these tender sentiments from the ever- 
lasting complaints which I am in the habit of hearing from a face- 
painter who occupies the drawing-room as painting-room beneath ; 
my limited finances constraining me to “ ply the sickly trade” in the 
second floor of the same house. The house indeed is full of painters. 

Now [ having completed my annual quantum of landscape, sea-ship, 
and other* handy works for the great graphic mart in Suffolk-street ; 
and feeling as one who has just ridded himself of a huge incubus, and 
in an idle mood, by way of divertisement have determined to exchange 
my painting-brush for the pen, and endeavour to note down some ot 
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the grievances which have blue-devilled my miserable fellow-lodger. 
“ To be sure,” as he says, “ it is no tarts and cheesecakes” — 

To be tantalised with six impatient sitters on a dark day in Novem- 
ber, and to sit at home six hours on a fine day in June, and no sitter 
disposed to sit. 

To labour at a portrait for a whole calendar month, and then to be 
gravely informed by a family synod of taste, that it has no fault,—ex- 
cepting,—that of not bearing the most remote resemblance to the 
patient. 

To be commissioned to manufacture a genteel whole-length from 
a newly imported wealthy nabob, with the visage of a yahoo, as a 
show-piece for the family of a young lady of sixteen, intended for his 
bride. 

To manufacture an “ elegant portrait composition” out of a tall 
anatomical spinster, with open bosorh, displaying a tithe of skeleton 
fingers upon the strings of a harp. 

To catch a likeness from a conceited coxcomb, or a fidgetty fool, 
afflicted with a restlessness amounting to St. Vitus’s dance. 

To keep a sitting alderman awake, whilst yawning—*“ Mr. Painter, 
I yesterday dined with our Corporation.” 

To harmonize a phiz into symmetry, from a model semblable to that 
which dame Nature has stamped upon the fore-part of the head of 
***** the editor, wherein the old lady in a freak rendered every 
feature clean out of drawing. 

To inoculate a muffin-face whole-length lord mayor with intelligence. 

To make a genteel companion out of a dumpling-visaged lady 
mayoress. 

To avoid making a lord look vacant. 

To make a lady look—lady-like. 

To make an actor look like—himself. 

To make an actress look demure. 

To make a judge without a scowl. 

To make an archbishop look meek. 

To make a vicar without a double chin. 

To represent a stock-broker unlike a stock-fish. 

To make an annuity lawyer look human. 

To make a dandy Tenth look the soldier. 

Or a coxcomb Lancer, another Hannibal. 

To produce expression without a feature, effect without a shadow, 
and ever and anon to take twenty sittings, to end as honest Sancho 
says—in making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
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‘ Of all the people upon the ditty face of Mother Earth,” as the 
unwashed cynic Barry used to say, who to be sure indulged as unac- 
countable and unreasonable an inveteracy against portrait-painters as 
the gentlemen of the press,—‘ Of all the people on holy earth, the En- 
glish are the very last that a face-painter would choose for his proto- 
type. First,” said he, speaking of the patrician breed, “ their carnations 
are so delicate, and their countenances are a conspiration of such beau- 
tiful inanity, nourished from their cradles on stewed angels and cherubim 
broth, that no pigments will suffice to reach the scale of their dazzling 
brightness. O! let it alone, young Mister Tyro,” said he to Peter 
Hogg; “let it alone; one model, taken indiscriminately from the 
ball-room at St. James’s, will serve for a thousand generations.” 

“ Paint portraits! you pernicious limb of vainglory! Doubtless 
you have made up your perverted judgement to be stark staring blind 
to muscular form, and incorrigibly obstinate against all shadow. There 
was a time when men had sense, and women were not entirely idiots, 
when their heads were submitted to the historical gusto of portraiture ; 
but that day, alas! has long gone to hide itself with the good old times, 
in the big cave of oblivion. Every lady’s face now, and I say it in 
sober sadness, must be featureless, soft as her silken glove ; and every 
gentleman’s without a muscle, yea, by the powers! all oval, regular, 
and smooth as a new-laid pullet’s egg.” 

Rest your soul, James Barry! your bones are laid near those of 
Reynolds, and Lawrence is called to your tomb-house : it is well for 
their illustrious manes, perturbed Professor! that dialogues between 
the dead are only now held in fiction, or what departing portrait- 
painter would consent to be inhumed in the consecrated crypt of 
St. Paul? 

Notwithstanding the sarcastic ravings of the cynical Professor, the 
modern school of British portrait-painting is indubitably superior to 
that of any age or country, for, malgré the disadvantages with which it 
has to contend, our limners do contrive to produce pictures of human 
faces, which for unsophisticated art, genuine truth, individual resem- 
blance, and painter-like breadth of style, surpass all picture portraits 
extant. 

“* The devilment is,” as my querulous fellow-lodger says, “ that 
although there is no lack of talent, there is a woful lack of subject. 
Every lady of forty wishes to be painted a sylph, and every gentleman 
of fifty an Adonis; all, young and old, must be smiling too, and rosy as 
a ripe peach,—until a collection of modern portraits, with abundance of 
good painting thrown away upon it, conveys about as much intelligence 
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to the beholders as would Mrs. Salmon’s wax-works, or a regiment 
of lay-figures headed with newly painted barbers’ blocks.” 

“ Some harvest-moon-visaged mayor comes to Court with an address, 
_ and returns a knight. My lady and her daughters will have Sir Dig- 

‘ gory’s picture, and another trip to town brings the party to Mr. Jack- 
son or Mr. Simpson, to Mr. Phillipps or Mr. Pickersgill, and, lo! 
Sir Knight is painted to the life, and sent, in a gorgeous gold frame, to 
be gazed, at “one shilling per head,” amongst the other nondescript 
animals, exhibited upon the walls of our national Academy.” 

Hoppner designated these sort of customers “ pot-boilers”; ‘“ they 
help to supply the larder,” said he. Every one who knew this clever 
limner, must recollect that he was of the genus irritabile. 

A wealthy stock-broker drove up to his door, and two carriages 
emptied into his hall in Charles-street, a gentleman and lady, with five 
sons and seven daughters, all samples of pa and ma, as well fed, and 
as city-bred a comely family as any within the sound of Bow-bell. 
“Well, Mister Painter,” said he, ‘‘ here we are—a baker’s-dozen ; 
how much wifl you demand for painting the whole lot of us,—prompt 
payment for discount ?” 

“* Why,” replied the astonished painter, “ viewing the questioner, who 
might be likened to a superannuated elephant, ‘‘ why, sir, that will de- 
pend upon the dimensions, style, composition,—and ”— 

*“ QO! that is settled,” quoth the enlightened broker, “ we are all to 
be touched off in one piece as large as life—all seated upon our lawn 
at Clapham, and all singing “‘ God save the King.” 

“‘ These things,” said Hoppner, in relating the circumstance to his 
friend and crony, the critic-poet, Gifford, “these things, and be d—d 
to you scribblers! are part and parcel of the delectables of portrait- 
painting.” 

Daniel Mytens, when he painted ‘The Spinster Queen Elizabeth’, 
then vain, fantastic, wrinkled and old, was charged by Her Majesty, 
on his allegiance, to be careful not to put any shadows in her face. 
The obsequious painter obeyed, and got largess. 

It would almost appear that Sir Thomas Lawrence had received a 
like injunction ; for the last portrait of his illustrious patron is repre- 
sented with a face that might suit one of the vision kings in Macbeth, 
whilst his royal dandy wig is corporeally visible, and the most promi- 
nent feature of the elegant composition. 

The renowned Lord Chesterfield happened to have a very large 
head. He was sitting to a tyro for his picture. Few noblemen pos- 
sessed a finer understanding or a more refined taste than his lordship ; 
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but vanity predominated over his judgement in this affair of limning. 
“‘ Mr. Gusto,” said his lordship, “ is it not rather strange, and indeed 
worthy your notice, that all but the few very celebrated portrait-painters, 
should have drawn their figures with preternaturally large heads? 
Now, sir, you are a rising artist, and I would advise you as a friend, if 
you wish to obtain patronage, to err the other way, and design your 
heads rather too small than too large.” Young Mister Gusto bore his 
wits about him, and instead of giving the proportion of the head of an 
ox, substituted the size of that of a full-grown calf. 

‘If wise men and connoisseurs play the fool on these occasions,” said 
Gainsborough, “ it may fairly be asked of critic declaimers, how is the 
portrait-painter, if he wish to live, to live and be honest?” P, 





SORDID FACE-PAINTERS versus SOUR CRITICS. 


Porrrait-Painters and. lawyers, oddly enough, having little affinity 
to each other, are much in the same predicament, being started as fair 
game for whoever may choose to have a shot at them. Every one, 
gentle and simple, has a fling at the lawyer and at the face-maker, 
though at the same time every body is prone to employ them both; 
going to law, and going to sit for a picture, are, and long have been, 
marked fancies amongst our national characteristics. 

The gentlemen of the press it is who mark the game, though they 
usually let the lawyers alone; more through fear than love, it would 
seem, as they sometimes are apt to get within their clutches*. The 
poor portrait-painters, however, are harmless drudges, of whom the 
gentlemen of the press stand in no awe. They paint, and having 
painted, they “exhibit”, and come in for their annual allotment of 
scourgation, having no resource, however thin-skinned, as Anthony 
Pasquin said, ‘ but to grin and bear it.” 

Now, if I were a face-painter, by holy St. Luke! “I would not 
stand it.” I should crib an ink-horn from the reporter’s desk, cut a 
picked point to one of their own goose-quills, and dipping it deep in the 
dregs of their pigmentum nigrum, unfurl my colours, cry Lex talionis ! 


* The firm of a certain public paper could be named, that has been 
mulcted, by the interference of the gentlemen of the robe, to the amount 


of several thousand pounds, for sporting with the reputation of their neigh- 
bours. 
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- and manfully attack them with their own weapons in all the rancour of 
“‘ink-pot malice.” 

But then, as the suffering face-makers say, who is to get at their 
haunts? We affix our names to our works, and are to be found at 
our post, whilst these redoubtable heroes of the quill, skulk entrenched 
behind the columns of the press, or, if they advance, it is always under 
cover of a masked battery, or by the cowardly stratagem of bush-fight- 
ing. These self-elected critics, these sour cynics, should be pilloried 
as they pillory you, and be plentifully pelted with the literary filth of 
their own lay-stall. 

“* Pray, gentlemen of the press,” you should damned, “ how happens 
it that ye are so senseless as to ask, why we portrait-painters (and other 
painters indeed) do not take higher ground in art; why we do not 
emulate the glorious deeds of the great masters of old? ‘These were 
worthy the name of painters, say you.” ‘ Did the divine Michael 
Angelo, the immortal Raffaelle, the great and mighty of Italy, stoop to 
the vile drudgery of painting fools’ heads for filthy lucre? No! these 
took their flights in the highest regions of art, and sought their proto- 
types in the heavens; studied the lofty epic, and drew the visages of 
the very gods. They painted for immortality.” 

All this is very erudite, very fine, and very true, most noble-migded 
and most sapient gentlemen of the press. So Homer, Milton, and 
Camoens sought their prototypes above, and sang the deeds of gods 
and heroes. These lofty geniuses did all for fame, they wrote for im- 
mortality. But as you, gentlemen of the press, are more learned in 
history than we pretend to be, you need not be told the fate of these 
epic writers—how they sang to the rocks, and discovered to their sor- 
row, that out of stones there is no making of bread. 

‘* Pray, Messieurs of the press,” you should say, “ how happens it that 
you are so expert in discovering the mote in your neighbour’s eye, and 
are at the same time so daft, as not to find out that there is a bumping 
beam in your own? How happens it”, a sordid portrait-painter may 
ask, “ that you, who are classic scholars, can reconcile it to your digni- 
fied and lofty ideas, to do the hireling drudgery of the public press? 
how endure to creep along through the mire of the journals, groveling 
and raking as you do in night cellars, and following draggle-tail, drab 
and vagabond from post to pillar, step by step to the round-house, and 
the next morning to the police-office, there to chronicle reports, such 
as make sport for the vulgar, shock the feelings of the humane, and 
excite the stomach of good taste to the convulsive heavings of sick- 
ness?” 
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“ Why, gentlemen of the press,” you sordid painters should demand, 
‘*do you with all your boasted fondness for the epic, bend your proud 
backs, one over the other, night after night in the suffocating gallery 
of St. Stephen’s, stretching forward your tired necks, and opening wide 
your tortured ears, to note the eternal, uninteresting, never-varying 
jargon of declaiming Whig and Tory; and from thence, when blinking 
owls are retiring to roost, ‘trudge your weary way,’ to scribble by 
instalments the dull record of debate, and give it, slip by slip, to yawn- 
ing printers’ imps, to put into print, ready to deliver to quidnunc cits, 
with their hot breakfast morning rolls?” 

‘“‘ We painters,” you should say, “ be it known, dread sirs, humble in 
our pretensions, paint faces that we may live.” 

“You lofty-minded revilers should write epic poems for immortality, 
and be content to starve.” 

Then add, by way of flourishing finale, “ Pray do, gentlemen, mind 
your own affairs, and in future let us alone to pursue ours. A por- 


trait-painter is assuredly as eligibly employed in his vocation, as a 
hireling scribbler for the press.” 





EXCHANGE OF COMPLIMENTS WITH “ THE ATHENAUM.” 


On the 26th of February, when it was too late to be noticed in the Second 
Number of this publication, there appeared in The Athenzum a most extra- 
ordinary attack upon our First Number, evidently intended to prejudice the 
public mind against us. This attack we have been strongly advised by our 
friends not to notice; nor probably should we, had it not been for the dis- 
covery that such a paper as The Atlas had heen induced to give credence to 
a story, the absurdity of which we had thought no one of common sense 
could have failed at once to perceive. As there may thus be possibly even 
a considerable number of persons in the world weak or willing enough to 
put their trust in such allegations, we will not allow this redoubtable adver- 
sary to impose still further on their credulity, by the argument that his 
assertions are unanswerable, when it would have been only through con- 
tempt that they were unanswered. The article in question begins by stating 
that “ it is not without reluctance we notice this publication at all” (which 
is perhaps true, though for a different reason than what they would wish the 
world to believe), and then proceeds at once to state that “ a work exclu- 
sively devoted to the Fine Arts has never succeeded, and the present is not 
likely to establish a precedent.” No reason whatever is assigned for this 
assertion, unless those other assertions can be so called pronouncing the 
reprint of Sir J. Reynolds’s Discourses a “ folly,” and “ what is called a 
Review of the Lives of the Painters” an “ impertinence.” The writer, how- 
ever, has directed his principal attack upon the memoir of the late George 
Vol. I—No. 3. 
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Dawe, which he first terms “ laboured,” and then immediately asserts to 
be “ a gross plagiarism from the pages of The Atheneum,” “ reproduced, 
almost unchanged in form, except when a slight distortion of the truth, or a 
kindly intended difference of opinion was to be superadded, connected with 
a few unimportant facts (most of which, by the bye, are either totally or 
partially incorrect) and comments on the character and opinions of the in- 
dividual, evidently made by a good-natured friend, but having nothing at all 
to do with his merits as an artist.” With a gravity most ludicrously absurd, 
we had almost said impudent, he further states, “ At the time of that gentle- 
man’s death, we were enabled to lay before the public a biographical sketch 
of that artist from authentic sources which have as yet been open to none 
but ourselves,”—as if the transactions of a man so much before the world as 
Dawe could only have been known to one, andas if he had notdied within the 
last eighteen months, and left even a mother, two brothers, and two sisters, 
surviving, all living, well known within the bills of mortality, aud ready to 
communicate every particular respecting him. It may be a matter of doubt 
whether this pretender to such mysterious and exclusive information really 
does know, to this hour, “ the authentic sources” from which the biogra- 
phical sketch (as it is called) in The Atheneum was obtained; but whether 
he does or not, we do and can tell him that we have had access to the same 
source, and to several still better. Let the editor of The Atheneum, if he 
dare to accept our challenge, show to the world what are “ the real and im- 
portant facts” derived from his publication which could not have been ob- 
tained from any other source; and we will then submit to the degradation 
of pleading guilty to such a charge as that of plagiarism from The Athe- 
nzum. Assertion we know, in general, can only be met by assertion; but 
we can fortunately go further, by giving, with the following facts, such re- 
ferences as must satisfy the world who is, in this case, really guilty of “ dis- 
tortion of truth,” and to whom “ the homely proverb about honesty and 
best policy” ought more especially to be recommended. 

When we had determined to give, in our First Number, a memoir of the 
late George Dawe, who had been personally acquainted with the author of 
that memoir for nearly fifteen years, we waited upon the gentleman who 
first afforded the introduction,—Mr. Flather the barrister, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
one of Dawe’s executors, for particulars respecting him. These Mr. Flather, 
with the assistance of Mr. P. Dawe, one of the brothers of the late artist, 
was kind enough to afford; and it is with that gentleman’s sanction and au- 
thority that we, in our turn, now retaliate the charges which have been 
lavished upon us. With this sanction and authority we are enabled to de- 
clare that there is nothing whatever in common between the two accounts 
beyond the bare enumeration of Dawe’s works, which in The Athenzum is 
as meagre as any catalogue could be, while in every other respect it is en- 
tirely different from ours, and full of the grossest inaccuracies. In the 
“ biographical sketch” of The Athenzum, not one word is said of Dawe’s 
birth, parentage, connection with Morland, character, peculiarities, personal 
appearance, or habits; very few particulars of his works, and not a syllable 
of the distinguishing characteristics of his style; while the account of his 
early studies, where the only positive variance is to be found, for the 
** biographical sketch” of the Atheneum is in other respects too meagre in 
its details to admit of a variance, is totally incorrect. We will not impugn 
The Athenzum saying nothing of the will, which we introduced not only 
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as is done by every one giving a “ biographical sketch” worthy of being so 
called, but as being strongly characteristic of the individual, though that is 
also brought as a charge against us (to cover the deficiencies of The Athe- 
neum), as “ having nothing at all to do with his merits as an artist.” The 
writers of The Atheneum no doubt do possess very kind and gentlemanly 
feelings of forbearance, and would not on any account intrude upon the 
sacred recesses of private life.—but why not even give the smallest comment 
“on his merits as an artist” in their “ biographical sketch,” we might be 
tempted to ask, did we not know the thorough incapacity of the writers for 
The Atheneum in every department of criticism. 

However humiliating, then, it may be for us to be required to answer the 
charges of plagiarism and falsehood brought against us by such a publica- 
tion, of which neither the editor nor any avowed contributor is at all known 
to the world, either as a literary character, or as holding a rank in life 
above the humblest mediocrity, we submit to the public, more to show how 
they may rely in future upon us, than from any respect for The Atheneum, 
what are the qualifications and authorities we possess for our “ biographical 
sketch.” These consist in a personal acquaintance with Dawe, as before 
stated, for nearly fifteen years; in an examination of his Life of Morland for 
certain facts, which have been since confirmed by Morland’s brother; and 
various communications with the different members of Dawe’s family, and 
several of his fellow-students and intimate friends. Of these, the gentleman 
referred to, as holding a conversation respecting him with Sir T. Lawrence, 
is Mr. J. Bridge, of the firm of Rundell and Bridge, who has given us per- 
mission to use his name; as also has Mr. Flather, the most intimate friend 
Dawe possessed, who was his banker, in receiving and paying money on his 
account, for instance the annuity to Mrs. Dawe, &c., and who will vouch 
for the correctness of all the facts we have mentioned, except that respecting 
the engravings of the Princess Charlotte, of which he had never previously 
heard. This we had from a fellow-student of Dawe’s, who also asserted 
the fact of Mr. Constable having painted-in the back-ground of several of 
Dawe'’s pictures, and upon whose authority we thought proper to rely. In 
the latter respect we have had it confirmed beyond all doubt, and we believe 
that the character of the man has been touched with a very sparing hand, 
and truly, as The Athenzum has said, though with a different meaning, 
“ evidently by a good-natured friend.” Whatever may be its fault, it is the 
opinion formed during a long acquaintance with the subject of the memoir, 
and a still longer and more intimate acquaintance with several of his friends 
and early associates. As to the opinion of his merits as an artist, respecting 
which The Atheneum has also preserved a prudent silence, it was formed by 
a more familiar acquaintance with his works, as they were produced, than 
with those of any other artist, and this may perhaps account for its being 
of even too favourable a nature. Such then, we repeat it, are our sources 
of information, and we thus hurl back the calumny of plagiarism from the 
empty meagre catalogue-like account of The Athenzum, the composition of 
which is, in addition to its other demerits, only fit for the pages in which it 
is ensconced, and is found so valuable that it really is thought deserving of 
being dug up from its obscurity, and referred to as if worthy of it. We grant 
that the enumeration of the pictures does agree, but this is on account of its 
being merely an enumeration to which the very circumstance of their being 
facts compelled us, and not that of pe having been previously given by 
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The Athenzeum. But beyond these, we stated facts respecting those pictures, 
of which The Atheneum had not a word, the prices, the patrons, and descrip- 
tive particulars, in short, all that made the difference between our account 
and a mere catalogue, These The Athenzum affects to call “a few unimpor- 
tant facts;” but, important or not, we leave to the public to judge between 
us, whether they do not contain all that is absolutely required in an account 
pretending to be “ a biographical sketch” of an artist, even if we exclude 
what, by every other person, would have been thought necessary of any one,— 
his birth, his parentage, his connections, opinions, peculiarities, and cha- 
racter,—all that are to distinguish him from other mortals. In all these 
respects, we repeat it, that if The Atheneum can point out one original idea, 
or observation, taken from it, we will submit to the degradation—and we 
know of none greater to our literary character—than that, of having pilfered 
from its pages. 

On this article alone, however, has the writer fixed with a degree of ill 
will, which shows, that if he could have brought forward any charge against 
any other part, he would gladly have done it, unless, indeed, those sweep- 
ing assertions can be so called pronouncing the reprint of Sir J. Reynolds's 
Discourses a “ folly,” and the attempt to vindicate that illustrious man’s 
character “ an impertinence.” Whether the reprint be a “ folly” or not, it 
is anavowed object of the work to give to the amateur and artist, in a cheap 
form, all the standard works on the subject, which could not otherwise, 
without considerable expense, perhaps considerable trouble, be procured. 
We shall never yield to The Atheneum the acknowledgement of such supe- 
rior talent as to ask, nor even to accept, any rules as to the manner in which 
this publication should be conducted. Our plans are laid down, and are 
before the public, who have already marked their sense of its merits, by 
enabling us to state, that the sale has exceeded the expectations of the pub- 
lishers in a ten-fold degree; and The Atheneum, we verily believe, has 
only afforded us this tardy notice, because it was found, that if at all to be 
put down, it could only be by some extraordinary attempt, which might im- 
pose upon a certain portion of the public, and leave them still exposed to be 
led away by their judgements. We will say nothing of the epithet “ imper- 
tinence,” nor yet of another, which the writer, no doubt, in the vanity of 
his soul, may believe to be the essence of wit, as well as to be perfectly 
conformable to the courtesies of the most ordinary society. Were we 
readers of The Athenzum, which, thank Heaven! we are not, we might 
amuse ourselves with quoting instances of the ill grace with which such 
observations come from such a publication, and especially the reprehension 
cast upon us for noticing the character of a man in a biographical sketch of 
him, because “ it has nothing at all to do with art.” Had we, in our notice 
of Mr. Cunningham’s work, thus dealt with him; had we exposed the in- 
stances in which he is indebted to previous writers for whole pages of infor- 
mation, which are (and we do not blame him) tetally unacknowledged ; 
and had we taken him to task for detailing not only the characters ina 
slight and general manner, but, as we might justly have done, for entering 
into unnecessary particulars unworthy of public notice,—he or his partisans 
might, with better grace, have pronounced our review an “ impertinence ;” 
but this is a consideration we have never denied him; on the contrary, we 
have plainly acknowledged it a fit subject for public commentary, and the 
only questions respecting it were, first, its truth; and, secondly, the extent to 
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which it should be carried. The actions and motives of public men, and of 
writers for the public, therefore, we consider it as an imperative duty, ought 
to be laid before the public ; whether it be for good or for evil, in gratitude 
for the past, or warning for the future. We therefore charge upon The 
Athenzum—that this attack has been made upon us, either by, or at the in- 
stance of one of its writers, who offered his services for this, our publica- 
tion, and whose services, after an inspection of his writings, were declined. 
We therefore charge upon the conductors of The Atheneum, that their 
pages have been lent for this explusion of ill will, either without due ex- 
amination of the subject, or without a proper regard for truth, merely for 
that contemptible gratification of private pique, in comparison with which 
the vilest puffing is purity itself. 

Having thus stated the grounds upon which we relied, and unmasked the 
motives of our adversary, we trust that we have stated sufficient to convince 
the public how worthless and unfounded are the charges made against us, 
and how totally undeserving they are of our further notice. We have en- 
tered more at length into the matter than the mere allegations of such a 
paper is entitled to at our hands, but we are not afraid of submitting to the 
public, upon what we rest our claims to their approbation, and rely with 
confidence on their justice, to discriminate between us. We cannot, how- 
ever, resist the opportunity of making a few remarks on the mistakes into 
which several persons have fallen, as to the nature and objects of this pub- 
lication. We never professed it to be a “ bijou of practical information,” 
nor one exclusively “ for artists.” We should deserve the fate of all such 
former publications, if we could not take warning by their errors, even were 
we disposed to set ourselves up as teachers of their own art to artists. On 
the contrary, it is more particularly our object to rescue art from the criticisms 
of such ignorant pretenders to taste, as the writers for The Atheneum,—to 
bring forward the merits of art and artists more fully and satisfactorily before 
the public, and so labour most advantageuusly for the benefit of both. When 
such persons as the gentlemen who write for the Athenzum, favour the world 
with weekly criticisms on the literature of the day, and set themselves up as 
judges of literature and art, merely on the strength of an empty stomach, 
as well as an empty head, we need not be surprised to find them in 
arms to prevent their recesses of dullness being broken up, or that they 
should consider it “ an impertinence” to infringe on their imprescriptible 
domain. Such opposition we are prepared to encounter, but not the less 
shall we labour to diffuse a sounder and better taste for art through the 
community,—to supply a desideratum in periodical literature, and give it 
a new character, by rescuing it from the trammels of those who think that 
it is fitly engaged in an unceasing series of vague and wild political disqui- 
sitions on the one hand, or the sickly sentimentalism of ghost stories and 
love tales on the other. Such we avow to be our object, and such it will 
be our study and endeavour to accomplish. We yet believe that we have 
not mistaken the character of the age—at any rate, our pretensions are be- 
fore the world, and our hopes of success depend much upon the considera- 
tion, that, as we are as opposite as possible, in every respect, to our oppo- 
nent, the public may think us not undeserving of that patronage, which they 
have very wisely determined not to afford to The Atheneum. 
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PHILOGRAPHICUS TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—It has, in my opinion, long reflected some reproach upon so nu- 
merous a class of men as the professors of the Fine Arts, collectively, in this 
kingdom, that while every other profession and pursuit, even including 
those of sporting and hunting, has its literary organ and representative, 
they alone should have been without a journal especially devoted to those 
subjects in which it is to be presumed they feel an interest, and a taste for 
which they should labour more particularly to promote. This apathy has 
not said much for their policy as a body; because, if artists themselves are 
so indifferent to all that is connected with their pursuits, and are satisfied 
with now and then a paragraph in the corner of a newspaper, or with an 
occasional article in a miscellaneous periodical, how can it be expected that 
the public in general will either attach any great importance te, or warmly 
concern themselves about that which does not care to vindicate its claims 
upon their attention? It will, perhaps, be said, that the annual exhibitions 
are artists’ proper periodicals; that their province is to paint; and that it is 
not reading about art, but the practice of it, that produces excellence in any 
of its various departments;—all which is so true, that it is impossible 
for any one to guinsay it. The Fine Arts flourished in Italy without the aid 
of journals and journalists, yet it does not therefore follow, that this fact is 
to be employed as an argument against the latter, unless we also grant that 
annual exhibitions are equally useless, because, in their present form at 
least, they were unknown during the ‘ palmy state’ of painting, under the 
Roman Giulios and Leos. The same argument, too, would apply against 
journals of every description whatsoever, political, literary, scientific, &c. &c. 

Now, setting aside the necessity,—the expediency of having a separate 
magazine exclusively for the fine arts can hardly be denied: we must ac- 
commodate ourselves both to the humour of our times, and to our national 
temper. If, therefore, the professors and admirers of the Fine Arts are the 
only class of the community who are singularized by the circumstance of 
being unrepresented in the parliament of literature, although it may be be- 
cause they may consider themselves above it, it is greatly to be apprehended, 
that in popular opinion they will be considered below it. If at the present 
day they alone have no journal of their own, no rallying point, no particular 
channel of communication, the inevitable inference must be, that they can- 
not support it;—perhaps, too, that they care very little about the arts, ex- 
cept so far as regards themselves individually ; considering all that relates 
to the history and literature of art as distinct from, and foreign to, their own 
sphere. : 

As a bystander, I am induced to make these remarks, in consequence of 
the various objections I have heard started against the scheme of your pub- 
lication, both in the general, and in the detail. Some are of opinion that it 
will be received very lukewarmly even by those to whom it more imme- 
diately addresses itself :—then, again, ‘it appears too often; once a quarter 
would be far better than once a month ;’/—‘it will be impossible to carry it on 
with spirit for any length of time, even supposing its external condition to 
be flourishing, merely for want of sufficient materiel to support its stamina.’ 
Sundry rather ominous prognostications, too, have been drawn {rom the fate 
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of every preceding undertaking of the same nature. And lastly, with respect 
to the Reprints, I have heard that part of your plan censured by some as 
mere “filling up stuff”——a most unbecoming expression, by the bye, to apply, 
in any shape, to one of the finest critical works in our language; while others 
have expressed their unqualified approbation of your thus giving to the pub- 
lic in a cheap, uniform, and compact series, a Corpus Criticorum, or the 
classic writers on art. So far, then, I cannot flatter you by saying that you 
have as yet obtained the undivided and unqualified suffrages of that portion 
of the public, who may be supposed to constitute the world of art. With 
due deference to those from whom I dissent, I am so far from agreeing with 
those who consider once a month to be too often for the appearance of a pe- 
riodical on the Fine Arts, that I look upon that circumstance in a materially 
different light, being of opinion that, to keep them as constantly before the 
public as possible, will conduce to the advancement of the Arts, and tend to 
awaken a sympathy for them, where none at present exists. As to the diffi- 
culty of providing a constant supply of materials, you need hardly be 
alarmed on that score at present, whatever you may be when you shall have 
reached your hundredth volume. For my own part, I think that the chief 
difficulty lies quite in the contrary direction, namely, in the perplexing mul- 
tiplicity of subjects and topics which present themselves, many of which re- 
main to this hour absolutely untouched. 

The failures of preceding editors, Landseer, Elmes, and Britton, ought 
indeed to serve to warn, yet not to discourage you. The publication 
conducted by the earliest and best of these, contained some able papers, and 
much spirited—not to say caustic writing; but it was deficient in variety, 
for engraving occupied a space tov disproportionably large; so much so, that 
I suspect the editor’s chief intention to have been to render it subservient to 
certain views of his own, both offensive and defensive, and that having ac- 
complished his purpose, he discontinued the work. If this conjecture be 
correct—if, from indolence, or some other reason, the editor chose to retire 
from trade, that case can hardly be said to be a literary bankruptcy. It 
ought to be recollected too, that the publication in question was started more 
than twenty years ago, since which period a new generation of students and 
readers have grown up, and a taste for art—whether it be a sound one or 
not—has greatly extended itself, almost every provincial place of note having 
now-a-days its “ Institution,” and its annual or biennial exhibition. 

In the “ Annals,” there was by far too much about Iaydon; and too 
much, also, that, besides being utterly valueless in itself, was insufferably 
dull and prosing; written between waking and sleeping, and absolutely stale 
withal. Elmes, too, may fairly be said to have committed a felo-de-se ; for, 
when he introduced among his original articles nearly the whole of one of 
Sir Walter Scott’s prefaces—presuming that nobody had seen it; and when 
he thought proper to occupy a page or two in one of his numbers, with a list 
of vulgar, stupid puns upon artists’ names, it was easy enough to see how 
matters stood with him, and that the best thing he could do was to shut up 
shop at once. Britton’s Magazine came into the world with such a decided 
facies Hippocratica, that hardly anything short of a miracle could have pro- 
longed its existence. It was as meagre as it was dull; and it was put under 
a system of dry-nursing, not at all calculated to strengthen its constitution. 
The truth is, it was actually sturved to death, having nothing to subsist on 
beyond the eleemosynary contributions of the “ humane and charitable.” 
This latter observation will also hold good with regard to the “ Annals,” 
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most of the contributions to which, if not all, were gratuitous; for, on Elmes’ 
once asking a friend of mine if he knew anybody who could undertake to 
write upon such and such a subject, he mentioned Hazlitt, to which the 
reply was “ Aye; but he will not write without being paid for it!” A very 
little acquaintance with the state of periodical literature in the present day 
will convince any one that the only gratuitous articles will be those not 
worth paying for, and consequently not worth having; unless, indeed, a 
writer should happen to have some particular object of his own to promote, 
and so repay himself that way ; or, like myself, merely give vent to his own 
remarks, which is a very different matter from sitting down to write a 
studied article, and communicating to the world the fruits of one’s own 
application. 

I, for one, am of opinion, therefore, that from the ill success of preceding 
publications, no discouraging inference is to be drawn as to the fate of your 
own. They certainly failed, but it is as certain that they made no effort to 
succeed. I would not advise you, however, altogether to neglect the lesson 
they hold out, warning you to avoid those shallows upon which they ran 
aground and perished. 

Most people are apt to form their estimate of a new publication by its 
first number, on the supposition that an editor will naturally put forth all his 
strength in it; and indeed it has sometimes happened that all the trump 
cards have been played off—all the ammunition fired away at the opening 
of the game or battle; which, however, is neither according to Hoyle, nor 
good generalship. I would rather consider a first number as an editur’s 
introductory bow to the public, and nothing more: we cannot fairly judge 
of him by that. To be candid with you—which is as much as to say that 1 am 
going to be very impertinent and disagreeable,—I cannot say that your entrée 
was particularly striking; and I believe that most of your readers would 
have dispensed with Mr. Bulwer’s poem, which, however creditable it may 
be to that gentleman’s literary talents, bears too vaguely upon the art it 
celebrates to be particularly interesting to artists. Be that as it may, your 
Second Number manifests a decided improvement, and I am glad to find that 
instead of following in the wake of others, you dare to advance, and I may 
say manfully support, opinions of your own. But, to be candid with you 
again, I must, with your permission, remark that the article on the exhibi- 
tion at the British Gallery is by no means the ablest in the Number. Indeed, 
I was rather surprised at finding no mention whatever made of one of the 
best pictures of its class in the whole exhibition—1l mean Mr. T. C. Thomp- 
son’s ‘ Proposal,’ which, setting aside the objection of its having perhaps 
too much the air of the portrait of an individual, is an exceedingly clever 
painting, and a very charming subject. I am the more surprised that this 
subject should not have been noticed by you, or rather by the writer of that 
article, because he has mentioned Mr. Oliver’s ‘ Nuts,’ which, I should say, 
ought never to have been hung up; nor am T inclined to alter my opinion, 
although I perceive that they are actually sold—I hope the purchaser has 
got a pair of nut-crackers *, 


* We feel some consolation, while writhing under our correspondent’s remarks, to 
find that he can point out nothing more censurable in our criticisms than the omis- 
sion of a picture which, though certainly a very pleasing production, is even by him 
acknowledged to be merely a portrait. The ‘ Walnuts’ are not mentioned with any 
comment, that and some others having been struck out by the editor on revisal of the 
proofs.—Ep1rT, 
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When I first took up my pen to address you, it was with the view of calling 
your attention to the hanging of the pictures, both at the British Gallery and 
other exhibitions, which is not managed so fairly as it ought to be,—in some 
instances very invidiously,—so much so, that I have heard it hinted in pretty 
plain terms, that the judicious application of a little metal will sometimes 
have the effect of bringing down a picture to the desirable level. I have, 
however, written such an unconscionably long letter, that I cannot now enter 
upon a topic which would detain me much longer. I rejoice that, at all 
events, the Library of the Fine Arts offers a channel through which this and 
other abuses may be exposed; and also much valuable information com- 
municated to the public. Still, be you ever so successful, you must not 
expect to satisfy every one; or rather, if your critical labours are to do any 
good, they must also create some offence; for the only possible way to dis- 
please no one, is to write such wishywashy stuff as will neither interest nor 
instruct any one. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
PHILOGRAPHICUS. 





TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY*. 


GENTLEMEN,—Standing forth, as you do, in the character of masters, to 
whose care the instruction of youthful artists is confided by this country, 
as a body, therefore, entitled to the confidence of the public, and convinced 
that the feelings you entertain in such a station cannot but be those of 
honourable men, anxious to fulfil the pledge they give, when they accept the 
title and rank of Academicians, and to realize the just expectations of the 
nation,—I have no hesitation in submitting to you a few observations upon 
the inadequacy of the means you employ, and calling your attention to a 
few hints upon the mode in which the present deficiency of instruction may 
be somewhat made up, even with the restrictions in regard to space, which 
now confine you. 

I object, in the first place, that the Professors should be allowed, year 
after year, to repeat the same course almost word for word. Surely there is 
matter sufficient, in every branch of science and art, upon which they treat, 
not only to fill six lectures, but six times six, without entering upon subjects 
beyond the apprehension of the generality of young men. This year was 
remarkable for the interesting new matter offered by Mr. Westmacott upon 
the arrangement of the Pedimental Groups in the Parthenon; why could 
he not with equal ease have remodelled his whole course? But supposing 
such an arrangement difficult, I apprehend it would greatly benefit the Aca- 
demy if no Professor were appointed for a longer time than two years, and that 
each year he shou'd be required to give a fresh course. Thus the students 
would have the advantage of the experience, not of one, but of a series of 
intelligent competent men; each pointing out new beauties, eliciting new 


* The editor begs to state that this letter was forwarded to him by an anonymous 
correspondent, and that he has inserted it, as containing several useful suggestions, 
though he certainly does not coincide with them all. 
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and valuable remarks, and conveying to the students varied knowledge of 
the most useful kind—the results of so many profound observers of the laws 
of nature and the productions of the ancient, nay modern schools. What is 
the consequence of the present system of repetitions? Why, that scarcely a 
student attends a second course of the same Professor, for he is sure to be 
fatigued with the same round of criticism, remarks, and principles; which, 
however valuable in themselves, weary by repetition. Besides, would not 
this arrangement excite a noble spirit of emulation in the Academicians them- 
selves? and would not the latent powers of many a member be brought to 
light, to improve and instruct the scholars? 

I have also to remark, that the lectures are lamentably deficient in illus- 
trations. Those, which the Professor of Painting brings forward, are gene- 
tally too small to be appreciated beyond the range of the President’s chair, 
and thus become obscure and inefficient to illustrate his-remarks. Are not 
the folios and books on the library shelves open to the lecturer? May he 
not bring forward such as are contained in those cases, instead of being 
limited to his own meagre folios? In the case of the lecturer upon Sculp- 
ture the same remarks hold good. The learned Professor devotes a whole 
evening to the Pediments of the Parthenon, without exhibiting one drawing 
which might lead the eyes and minds of his auditory through the mazes, 
as he describes the gods, demi-gods, and heroes, first on one side, then on 
the other, confusing his hearer by the variety of objects he enumerates, and 
the systems he seeks to refute. Another lecture, given upon Proportion and 
Expression, has six or eight busts, torsi, and figures, elevated upon side-stands. 
—He is perhaps describing one without pointing it out, and which, without 
such positive reference, it is impossible for the uninitiated to recognise 
amongst the number ; and then branches off into comparison with others, 
which, instead of being exhibited and placed side by side of their parallels, 
lie quietly enough in the adjoining ante-room. How much more effective 
and valuable would not his profound remarks become, were he to have the 
head and figure of Niobe and her daughter, or the recumbent statue of her 
son, placed in the centre?—if he were to descend from the eminence of his 
desk, have the lamps on his stand obscured, and the full light of the central 
lamp thrown upon the subjects under consideration with all the advantage 
of chiar’uscuro? point out with his hand each feature he alludes to? de- 
monstrate by immediate indication of one and the other, the contrasts or 
similarities in each, and thus rivet the attention of his eager hearers, and 
make each figure eloquently respond to his acute discrimination of their 
beauties or defects? In a similar manner, the Professor of Anatomy should 
bring forward models of exquisite form or peculiar construction taken from 
living subjects.—In fact, the whole course of Mr. Green, as at present deli- 
vered, is an absurdity.—Can any rational man, with two ideas, suppose that 
in six lectures the most essential principles of the science can be communi- 
cated? Impossible !—Instead of Mr. Green’s enumerating the numbers of 
the bones and the nomenclature of the muscles, he should be instructed to 
commence at once in these public lectures with the higher departments of 
anatomy: I mean those of form and expression, and the various influences 
exercised upon the countenance by the passions and the feelings, and upon 
the human frame by the paralysis of disease, the imbecility of age, or the 
contortions produced by wounds. I need not surely refer to the Cartoons of 
Raphael, the ‘St. Jerome’ of Domenichino, and the numerous battle-pieces of 
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various masters, in confirmation of the necessity for the instruction here 
pointed out. The mere knowledge of the skeleton ought to have been ac- 
quired by every young man, even before his admission as a probationer. 
There is no doubt that the elementary schools of Henry, Sass, and others, 
render such puerility unnecessary to be noticed by the teacher of anatomy. 
But not to render the Professorship deficient in attention to the humbler, 
yet no less important details, of anatomy, the Professor should be re- 
quired to have a day-class twice or thrice a week. He should assemble 
round him the students, point out the minuter parts and workings of the 
human frame, demonstrate, even upon the living subject, the generalities 
and peculiarities; and, to render his instruction at once efficacious to the 
pupil and honourable and satisfactory to himself, he should examine them 
one by one, correct errors, remove prejudices, and confirm the principles of 
the science in the minds of the young aspirants to excellence. 

If, from its constitution, the Lectureship of Anatomy be a nullity, that of 
Perspective is a perfect farce and absurdity. The talents of the present 
lecturer are of the highest order in his style of art, and place him, in spite 
of his peculiarities and eccentricities, in the first rank of landscape painters 
of the day: there are few his equals in colouring—none his superiors in 
knowledge of light and shade; but he possesses few of the communicative 
qualities so essential in a man who would convey instruction. I have never 
known a student who derived the least benefit from the course given ; and 
in fact, independently of the Professor, who could ever imagine that such a 
science as perspective, depending upon a consecutive series of problems, each 
of which should be minutely examined and profoundly studied, can be ac- 
quired by oral instruction? If Mr, Turner gave a half-dozen lessons upon 
colour and chiar’oscuro, and illustrated the latter subject by prints and 
sketches, some made in the very presence of the pupils, I have little doubt 
that they would confer the highest benefit upon the young men, and perhaps 
improve the old ones. 

To some of the defects of the Sculpture course I have already alluded. I 
feel convinced that the estimable qualities of the worthy Professor are 
cramped by the trammels of precedent and rule. But were he to quote fewer 
fractional dates and recite fewer hard names of artists, who exist only in the 
writings of the ancients, he would less confuse his auditory, and more im- 
prove his pupils, without deteriorating from their estimation for his pro- 
found researches and archeological lore, some of which would be more ap- 
propriately displayed on the other side of the building. He should never 
quote a statue or piece of sculpture, without having a cast or drawing to 
confirm his remarks, and impress his valuable criticism upon the minds of 
his hearers. Why are so many busts left to gather dust upon the shelves of 
the Royal Academy? Why such numerous examples of the purest works of the 
ancients allowed to remain quietly in the Rooms, when they might be brought 
forward with such effect to second his admirable precepts? The noble spirit, 
which Mr. Westmacott evinced, in causing the drawings of the A‘gina 
Temple to be made, is worthy his liberality, and the expense of such a work 
should be borne by the Academy, and this valuable document preserved 
among thearchives for the illustration’of courses for years to come. His name 
should be inscribed upon each sheet, and the date of the year it was drawn, 
so that the spirited Professor should lose none of the credit of the work. 

With respect to the Course upon Painting, the whole series is of too abs- 
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tract a nature :—Works are alluded to, never seen by the students, and not 
illustrated by prints. Wherein then lie the advantages of such criticism? 
It would much more profit the young men, if the Professor were to take up 
half-a-dozen pictures (one of each master) each night, and dwell upon each 
for five or ten minutes, pointing out the gradual progress of the art in ge- 
neral, the peculiar merits of the painter, the combinations in the composi- 
tion, form, expression, chiar’oscuro, and colour: an endless enumeration of 
the productions of the various schools, and an unsatisfactory notice of the 
innumerable masters, now puzzle the student, whereas, by a more simple and 
narrowed sphere of observation, each fact would be impressed upon the 
minds of the auditory, and each individual would leave the room with a con- 
siderable stock of knowledge added to that already acquired. 

I would offer another general hint. It would add considerably to the per- 
spicuity of each course, if each lecturer were to draw up a syllabus of his 
discourses, which should be printed and previously distributed among the 
students. Sufficient might be communicated upon the two faces of a card, 
about the size of four inches by three, for each course, as is the practice at 
the Royal Institution, and other public places where lectures are given. 
By this means the minds of the hearers would be prepared: each one might, 
if he chose, examine the subject previously in books, and perhaps look to 
the prints from the old masters, and to the casts from the antique which are 
to be commented upon. Suppose the Elgin Marbles were to be the next 
subject of consideration, then the student might examine each figure, and 
come prepared for the valuable remarks of the Professor. Nor would it be 
inexpedient to encourage the young men to take notes, as in the medical 
classes in this metropolis, a practice tending to rivet the attention, and to 
give each indefatigable scholar a valuable store of sound remarks upon the 
' first productions in art. 

Take as one test of the inefficacy of your present system the compara- 
tively empty benches at three out of four of your lectures. Make them 
really and practically useful, not merely curious, and there are hundreds, 
anxious for knowledge, who would crowd to acquire it within your walls, 
instead of the tens who now form a scanty auditory. 

I have now one more melancholy duty to perform, and with which I shall 
for the present conclude these lengthened remarks, perhaps already too tire- 
some, but to which I have been unconsciously tempted by the conviction 
of the importance of my subject. Alas! poor Architecture! Why are its 
students deprived even of lectures? Why are there not rooms open for them 
to study the antique, and to draw from the most precious remains of antiquity? 
Whence this apathy? Why is not the Professor required to give his annual 
course, once the most crowded of all? If caprice, if bad taste, or want of 
judgement render his discourses inexpedient, why does not the Academy 
appoint another to fill the chair? Permit me to suggest how you may obviate 
an objection (as regards room) to the opening a school. Let the present 
Lecture-room serve by day for the school of painting, for which it is as well 
calculated as the room adjoining. Let the present Painting School be con- 
verted into the Council-room; and turn the present Council-room into a 
school, to which a communication may be gained by partitioning off a nar- 
row passage from the Antique School. Make one of these (the least for 
instance) an Academy of Architecture; hang up in it your superb collection 
of casts, and by night let fragments be exposed, as in the Antique, to be 
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modelled and drawn. Appoint a keeper of the room, and I prophesy that in 
three years you will not regret these alterations in your system. The paltry 
feelings of little minds may seek to restrain and confine the energies of 
aspiring youth, but the collective wisdom and liberality of a body of Royal 
Academicians can only seek to raise up a race of artists, worthy the Institution 
and worthy the country; and thus to realise the just expectations of the 
Sovereign, and the anxious, but hitherto disappointed, hopes of the British 
nation. 
Aw OLD STUDENT. 





ON THE USE OF VELLUM AS A SURFACE FOR CRAYON 
PAINTING. 


Tue late eminent painter in crayons, Mr. Russell, in his treatise on 
that art, made some objection to painting on vellum, on account of (I 
believe) its animal quality. I do not know upon which side of the skin 
he had made experiments, nor whether he had ever tried it. I have 
for fifty years painted on vellum, and always on the contrary side to 
that which is used by writers and water-colour painters. I find a velvet- 
like nap on the outside of the skin very well adapted to receive and re- 
tain the colours, and, as far as I am authorised by experimental proof, 
I can affirm, that good crayons used on the nap-side of good vellum 
will not change their colours, nor fall off, as they are liable to do from 
paper grounds. Of the truth of this assertion I have authentic proofs 
in pictures painted on such vellum as had been prepared in the ordinary 
way for drawing upon, and which I had invariably used till about the 
year 1821, when it occurred to me that vellum secured on the straining 
frame, was not liable to so much wear as drawings and writings which 
required to be rolled and unrolled, or folded and opened. This led me 
to inquire if vellum could be rendered much more calcarious than usual, 
which I was assured could be done so completely, that it might be torn 
almost as easily as drawing-paper, by the skin being divested of its 
animal property. This was the sole benefit I expected or wished for 
from this improvement, that I might with increased confidence remove 
the objection made by Mr. Russell. On obtaining half a dozen skins pre- 
pared in this manner, I found a much greater benefit by it than I had 
calculated upon; for although the requisite smoothness of the surface 
was preserved, it seemed that the pores of the skin were opened or 
emptied in the same degree as the glutinous matter was discharged. 
This acquisition puts the artist in possession of a perfect surface to 
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lodge his paints on, by affording receptacles sufficient to contain and 
retain a full body of colour. No objection, therefore, now remains to 
the adoption of crayons which are so ready and obedient a material, 
and a friendly substitute for other pigments, at least with those who 
cannot conquer their dislike to the smell of oil-colour and their con- 
comitants. It is not left for me to prove the beautiful results to be pro- 
duced with crayons in qualified hands: they possess in themselves 
much better recommendations than that of my necessity of preferring 
crayons, arising from an unconquerable aversion to oils. Crayons, like 
all other colours, are of themselves liable to change; but this is the 
only alteration that crayon-painting is subject to, now that there is a 
surface discovered which will retain them. 

There is a freshness in nature, sometimes, wherein greens, blues and 
purples exhibit their distinguishing properties, which any tincture of 
yellowness must injure. Now oils and varnishes must tincture every 
colour with a brownish yellow, to which the eye has become so accus- 
tomed, that we admire the “‘ warmth,” &c. &c. thus produced, and have 
come to consider it as an indispensable quality in all pictures. But 
crayons are not subject to this unavoidable oi/-colour teint; for with 
them the artist is able, as circumstances may require, to give to every 
colour its own genuine character. 

The endeavour to discover a successful method of fixing crayons, 
which has hitherto been found abortive, is now rendered much less an 
object of research; and the crayon-painting may now remain firm and 
pure on its permanent ground, requiring only the protection of a good 
plate glass securely pasted into the frame, soas to keep out dust: like all 
other paintings, however, it should be kept from the certain injury of 
dampness. The best general rule that I know of for preserving the 
health (if I may be allowed the term) of pictures in general, is to keep 
the rooms where they are hung in a thoroughly habitable temperament, 
as regards light and air, as well as warmth. 


C. Hayter, Sen. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A POET’S PORTFOLIO. 





Our spirit is no child of earth, 
Tho’ clad a while in clay ; 
It had a better birth than this, 
And hopes a better day. 
When sounds are heard we once have heard, 
But where we cannot tell, 
When unknown lips appear to breathe 
A voice remember’d well, 
Who will not own those startling thoughts 
Are shadowy glimpses given, 
To show the soul it sprang not hence, 
But where it ends, in heaven? } 





The glance of thine eye 
Was the star of my light, 
To guide me thro’ follies, 
Thro’ sorrows aright ; 
Nor fear’d I the loss 
Of the light which it gave, 
Or that darkness awaited 
My path to the grave. 








The East in rosy red before 
The rising sun is seen, 
And glittering clouds when he is set, 
Still show where he has been: t 


Thus hope announces joy to come, 
Thus memory holds the past, 
And rainbow hues on every cloud 

That frowns upon us cast. 





Thence, whether it be sun or shower, } 
Or bring its joys or sorrows, 

To-day is but a speck between 
Our yesterdays and morrows, 
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There is a dream of future happiness 

For fortunate generations, when the weeds 
That overgrow the flowers, and from their slime 
Exhale unwholesome vapours, shall be torn 

Up by the root, and from the garden cast ; 

And every drooping blossom be restored 

To native beauty, heaven’s reviving dews 
Begem the tender bud, and earth o’erjoyed 
Pour round the sappy root her freshest springs ; 
Whilst Love shall build his undecaying lodge, 

A blessed home, beneath the cedar bough 
Which waves unwithering o’er the well of life. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Art of Miniature Painting on Ivory, by Arthur Parsey. 12mo. 
Conversations on Miniature Painting, by Emma E. Kendrick. 12mo. 


Tue Art of Miniature Painting is too commonly taught to young 
persons before they have acquired proficiency in the art.of drawing. 
It is therefore frequently practised by persons who are not artists, but 
mechanics ; and miniature painting has consequently become a branch 
of trade, like profile drawing or cutting silhoueltes with scissars. The 
defects of the generality of our miniatures are to be traced to a defi- 
ciency of skill in drawing. One of the most perfect English miniature 
painters was Engleheart, and the delicacy, truth to nature, and painter- 
like style of his miniatures render them far superior to those of the 
French. The latter are elaborate works of art, combining consummate 
skill in drawing, extreme delicacy and minuteness of finish, a breadth 
of effect, feeling and truth of resemblance, with perfect keeping. Ours 
are too often nothing but mere highly finished pieces of colour, in the 
elaboration of which, the making out of the features and lines of the 
face is sacrificed to a blending of shades and colours, with the super- 
addition of a few accenting touches; or they are on the other hand 
crude and unfinished. In aiming at minute finish and general effect, 
we often lose sight of the drawing ; and the correct modelling of the 
face is merged in an unmeaning smoothness, which passes with the 
vulgar for high finishing. 

Our object in making these remarks is to impress upon the student 
the absolute necessity of first becoming master of his pencil, and as- 
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certaining the correctness of his eye, and the obedience of his hand, as 
well as its freedom and facility, by a regular course of studies from the 
figure and the life, more particularly of the head and the hands. For 
in proportion to the deficiency of his power of drawing, will be the 
difficulties of his progress and the unsatisfactory nature of his labours. 
Above all, he should have been accustomed to draw the size of life, 
and be perfect master of the anatomy of the face, bust and upper limbs, 
at the least, and it would cost him little more study, and that ofa 
profitable kind, to acquire a knowledge of the anatomy of the whole 
body. 

We suppose the student of miniature-painting to start from this basis 
of knowledge; the grammar of his art. If more of our miniature- 
painters had commenced their career from this vantage ground, we 
should not have had either the opportunity or necessity to institute a 
comparison between them and our continental neighbours in this branch 
of art, so much to the advantage of the latter. 

The volumes before us, which have suggested these prefatory re- 
marks, are well-intentioned and useful manuals in all that relates to the 
practice of the art they treat‘of. The matter is for the most part good, 
and being the result of the practical experience of the writers, becomes 
more valuable to the student. Mr. Parsey commences his book with 
*“‘ Drawing,” on which he makes a few excellent remarks, interspersed 
with some extraneous matter about penmanship, and introducing a 
number of geometrical problems which are very superfluous and out 
of place, in a treatise on miniature-painting: this circumstance and the 
introduction further on of several pages of the anatomy of the face, &c. 
taken entire from some other work, looks like book-making ; for the 
anatomy can be of no use without plates, and if the writer intended to 
instruct the reader in drawing and the knowledge of the figure, these 
extracts without other initiatory instructions are insufficient. The 
chapter on “‘ Colours,” and the technical directions for painting a wi- 
niature are good; and the remarks on the use of the “scraper” are 
novel and deserving of attention. Had the matter of this volume been 
condensed, properly arranged, printed in a smaller compass, and pub- 
lished at a lower price, we should have been able to have bestowed 
upon its contents more unqualified approbation. 

Miss Kendrick’s little work is one of those ‘ Royal Roads” to ex- 
cellence in art that is very well adapted for young ladies who wish to 
amuse themselves with painting miniatures of their friends, as they 
would butterflies on rice paper; but it will never make an artist. We 
do not state this as an objection to the volume, which being in the 
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form and manner of dialogues with a young lady, is well suited to its 
purpose. 

The “ Instructions in Miniature Painting” contained in Mr. Hayter’s 
Introduction to Painting and Drawing, are useful and excellent, and 
comprise all that is requisite to be known on the subject. They are 
not systematic in detail, being rather hints than progressive lessons; 
but coming at the end of his comprehensive volume, they add to its 
value greatly, and are so much the more complete from the knowledge 
which the reader brings to their perusal from a previous study of its 
contents. 

But no one ever learnt an art by recipes, or books of instructions 
only, however excellent; though practice may lead to its acquirement. 
Books will instruct us in science, but the artist must avail himself of 
practical instruction, in order to the attainment of practical skill. The 
mechanical part of the art once acquired, and its technical difficulties 
overmastered, he will require practice and study to enable him to put 
his knowledge into force. He may then learn from books the princi- 
ples of taste, and look to the works of the great masters to see how 
they treated nature. 


Engravings of Rauch’s Works in Sculpture. 


Wuite not a single publication has appeared in this country that gives 
us delineations of the productions of the British chisel, the graver has 
been employed to multiply and diffuse the works of a Canova, a Thor- 
waldsen, and a Rauch. The name of this latter artist is compara- 
tively little known in this country, yet it is worthy of being associ- 
ated with those of the illustrious Italian and Dane. In fact, the Ger- 
man has put more mind and intellectual beauty into his performances 
than Canova did, who, although he was never deficient in grace, and 
displayed a sensuous refinement in his execution, did not possess that 
depth of poetry which is so particularly requisite in sculpture; for in 
an art where the period of gestation is so long, and the travail so pain- 
ful, the births, so few, cannot afford to bring forth moon-calves. In 
all Rauch’s works the mind has evidently co-operated with and di- 
rected the hand: a mind too of a superior order. Instead of content- 
ing himself with reflecting the antique—instead of seeking inspiration 
in an alien and adead mythology, he has successfully sought out a vivi- 
fying power on the altar of his father-land, and amidst his contempo- 
raries. Hence he has nothing of that mannered, second-hand, theatri- 
eal, and artificial quality, that, torpedo-like, benumbs the sympathy of 
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the spectator in many works to which we cannot deny the merit of 
very able execution. 

The publication of which we are speaking, is entitled, “ Abbildungen 
der Vorziiglichsten Werke von Christian Rauch, Bildhauer seiner Ma- 
jestait des Kiénigs von Preussen: mit einem erldéuternden Texte von Dr. 
G. F. Wagun, roy. fol. 1827-9.” The four parts of Lieferungen that 
have hitherto appeared, contain the statues of Generals Bulow and 
Scharnhorst, the late Queen of Prussia; the monument of the late 
King of Bavaria, that of Dr. Tranke at Halle, and that of Blucher at 
Berlin. In addition to the statues themselves, all the ornamental ac- 
eessories and bas-reliefs on their pedestals are represented. Among 
the subjects here introduced, there is but a single female one; yet that 
will suffice to prove that the sculptor is as happy in expressing the 
delicacy and tenderness of beauty, as the martial energy of the hero. 
The beloved and lamented Louisa of Prussia is represented as sleep- 
ing upon a couch with her arms gracefully crossed over her bosom, 
and exhibits an image of purity and serenity which it is impossible to 
contemplate without an emotion of compassion for the premature fate 
of one so amiable and so lovely. The description informs us, that this 
statue was finished by Rauch, at Rome, and that it was shipped at 
Livorno, on board an English brig, in September 1814, which being 
taken by an American vessel, there was some danger of this admirable 
work of art being carried to enrich the other hemisphere. Fortunately, 
however, another English vessel fell in with and captured the Ameri- 
can. The statue was safely brought to Jersey, and afterwards sent by 
our Government to Prussia, in a royal cutter, where it arrived in May 
1815. Itis hardly necessary to add, that this pracht-werk, which is 
really deserving of such an appellation, from its external splendour, 
does honour both to German art and to German patriotism. 





Exhibition of Sculpture, by Mr. Macdonald. 

We have been much pleased on the whole with the grand display of 
sculpture made by Mr. Macdonald ; and we look upon him as likely to 
become eminent in his art, and an ornament to his country. He has 
studied successfully not only in the school of the antique, but in that 
of Nature, and embodies perceptions of beauty, grace, and power, 
which we hope to see more maturely developed. The colossal group 
of ‘Ajax bearing the dead body of Patroclus’ affords us much to ad- 
mire ; though the lower part of the leg that supports the body appears 
too short for the trunk, and the left pectoral muscle we think is too 
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full, and not in keeping with the lower part of the body, which is poor 
and meagre at its junction with the outstretched leg; but the latter, as 
well as the uplifted arm, is admirable. The action of the Ajax and 
the composition of the group are good; these are grand points, and 
we remark them also in that of ‘Thetis and Achilles’; the Achilles, 
indeed, we prefer to the Ajax; the arm with the spear is excellent. 
The figure of Thetis is not so good ; the feet are too flat, and the ab- 
domen is too low as it appears under the stiff and heavy drapery that 
envelopes the lower limbs. ‘The fallen Warrior’ is a very fine figure; 
the outstretched leg is masterly, and instinct with vigorous exertion— 
the limb is, as it were, nerved with agony—pain seems to stimulate 
the action of every muscle down to the very toes: the other leg, which 
is bent, and supports the whole weight of the body, we conceive to be 
much too round, and deficient in muscular development; and the up- 
raised fore-arm is too short. We agree with Mr. Westmacott in think- 
ing (as he stated in one of his recent lectures), “ that, in sculpture, it 
is well to bear in mind that the following six distances should be nearly 
equal; viz. from the junction of the clavicles to the navel; from the 
lower end of the sternum to the os pubis; from thence to the knee ; 
from the knee to the top of the ankle; from the head of the humerus 
to the elbow ; and from thence to the commencement of the fore-finger.” 
But after that no more compass work, by attending too much to which 
the life and energy of the figure is often lost. If at the commencement 
of the figure the length of the body, from the junction of the clavicles 
to the os pubis, be made to agree with the length of the thigh from 
the os ilium to the middle of the patella, and from thence to the bottom 
of the foot, we may be sure of having no grand mistake in the propor- 
tions of length. 

But to return to Mr. Macdonald. The ‘Supplicating Virgin’ is 
beautiful, and full of sentiment ; it is well studied and true to nature ; 
the attitude is easy and graceful, and the action full of animation; the 
head we particularly admire. The ‘Boy slinging’ we should take to 
be an early production, and we hope it may be so: the ‘ Child with 
the Bird’ is also an early work, and is pretty natural. But the gem of 
the collection, the charm of the exhibition, is the ‘Girl with the Carrier 
Dove’. In design, attitude, expression, it is alike admirable. Sylph- 
like grace and freedom, angelic loveliness and the purest sentiments of 
mortal passion seem blended in this exquisite figure. The position of 
the hand pressing the letter to her bosom is beautiful; the adjustment 
of the drapery is extremely graceful; and the ensemble is delightful. 
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We have left ourselves but little space to devote to the busts; they 
appear to be faithfully characteristic likenesses, and are well modelled 
and very fleshy. We noticed in particular those of D. Sykes, Esq., 
Dr. Munro, Sir John Sinclair, and Mrs. Brougham; there are also 
busts of Mr. Kemble and his talented daughter, Professor Wilson, 
Mr. James, the author of Richlieu, &c. 





MISCELLANEA. 


—<>— 


Royal Academy.—The Lectures on Painting and Sculpture by 
Messrs. Phillips and Westmacott were concluded for this season 
during the last week. No lectures have been given on Perspective or 
Architecture. The Exhibition will open as usual on the first Monday 
in May. 


Society of British Artists—When it is recollected that the Royal 
Academy has not augmented the number of its members from the pe- 
riod of its foundation, although for one artist competent to participate 
the honours of that Royal institution sixty years ago, there are now at 
least twenty—it is not surprising that those without its pale should 
have found it expedient to establish an institution of their own. This 
purpose they effected, and in the spring of the year 1825, opened their 
first Exhibition, in their commodious and well-lighted Gallery in Suf- 
folk-street ; the principal room being sixty feet by forty, and five 
others en suite, each thirty feet by twenty. 

So self-evident was the necessity for such an institution, that when the 
plan was matured and adopted, much surprise was expressed by the 
friends of British art, that such an undertaking had not commenced 
before. Many obvious reasons, however, may be assigned for this de- 
lay. It was well observed by a contemporary, that “ Men of genius, 
though usually a retired, are yet a refiecting and projecting race; but 
they are rarely gifted with the activity which is called for in all affairs 
of business ; as much circumspection, equanimity, foresight, and reso- 
lution are demanded of those who adopt new plans, digest untried 
schemes, and venture on certain difficulties for uncertain rewards.” 

One man may possess fertility of resources, uniting with talent a 
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confidence which promises ultimate success without recurring to doubt- 
ful expedients ; another, unhappily combining timidity with the same 
degree of ability, despairs of attaining celebrity under any circum- 
stances, and sinks into apathy: numbers find the evils of the day suffi- 
cient, and shun the turmoils of discussions, the expense and responsi- 
bility of subscriptions, and the notoriety of decisive measures. 

In every situation of life we behold men subjecting themselves to 
long-continued hardships, which resolution might encounter, and per- 
severance overcome ; but in no class of society is this disposition more 
likely to obtain, than with the studious and the imaginative, the deli- 
cacy and susceptibility of whose mental constitution is generally in pro- 
portion to the acuteness of their perceptions, and the vividness of their 
ideas. Thus certain artists have inveighed against existing establish- 
ments, aspersed the characters of academicians, governors, and keepers, 
for acts of injustice, contempt or carelessness, towards themselves or 
friends, who never looked beyond the individual case they quoted, nor 
considered the difficulty of administering even-handed justice amongst 
such complicated and multifarious claims; not once adverting to the 
real source of the evil,—the vastly increasing number of the professors, 
whose pretensions the R.A.’s could not possibly recognise, without ex- 
tending the walls, or stretching wider the laws of Somerset House. 

The artists at length roused from their wonted supineness, attempted 
resolutely to redress their grievances, by erecting a gallery of their 
own; and their laudable enterprise has been attended with success. 

Great exertions have been made by many of the ablest, and indeed 
by the greater proportion of the whole of the members of the Society 
of British Artists, to render the forthcoming display such as to deserve 
an increase of that public approbation which is the best security for 
private patronage. Many a rising artist, from the equitable chance 
which his works have had of being fairly seen on these walls, has de- 
rived all the advantages which opportunity for appreciation can bestow, 
and has consequently felt abundant reason to be grateful to those noble- 
men and gentlemen who, conjointly with the artists, gave birth to the 
Institution. 

From much which we had previously seen, and from the hasty glance 
we had of the others on the morning of the private view, we will ven- 
ture confidently to assert that the congregated talent of the exhibitors 
will appear considerably greater this season, than on any former one. 
There are fewer works of mediocrity, and an increase of those which 
would do credit to their authors in any gallery. In the study of Por- 
traiture, several specimens will be found that have strong claims upon 
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the approbation of those who are capable of appreciating merit in this 
very difficult, intelligent, and interesting department of art. 

Certain female portraits, and a half-length of a youth by Faulkner, 
are admirable.—Howel has contributed an interesting half-length of 
Mrs. Bloxam, sister of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence.—A veritable 
head of Mr. Heath, one of the oldest pillars of the British school of 
calcography, is the chef d’ceuvre of Lonsdale; who has also added an 
interesting portrait of Mr. William Linley, brother to the ‘St. Cecilia’ of 
Sir Joshua; or, to speak of a bust without trope or figure, brother to 
the beautiful and accomplished first Mrs. Richard Brinsley Sheridan.— 
Mr. Clint supplies two successful efforts of his faithful pencil; namely, 
Mrs. Lance (wife of the painter of that name), and another lady.—Mr. 
Thompson’s contributions add to his own reputation, and that of the 
graphic school of the sister country, now sending forth distinguished 
painters, in addition to its illustrious heroes, orators, and poets.—J. P. 
Davis too will obtain applause for a half-length portrait of a child. 

Scotia too has sent a young artist, a new candidate for fame, who has 
availed himself of the benefit of these walls to make known his very highly 
talented composition ‘ The Covenanters.’-—Knight, in a pictured transla- 
tion of the favourite ballad “ Auld Robin Gray,” has given to the collec- 
tion a pretty trait of the pastoral.—The ‘ Eleventh Hour’, by Prentis, 
combines all the pictorial elements of judgement and good taste befitting 
this species of composition.—Holmes supports his reputation as an 
adept in graphic humour, by an amusing exposé of the mortal sufferings 
of a painter’s study—namely, in the person of a tired Model.—Hart 
has submitted to the cogitations of the cognosc a spirited touch, a la 
Rembrandt, in a finely-toned composition, representing a religious ce- 
remonial.—Liversege, a clever picture in small, from the sprightly 
conversational group, in the grave-scene in Hamlet.—Webster has en- 
livened the catalogue by placing a ‘deadly-lively’ old bibber of XX-cel- 
lent in the parish-stocks ; the picture still more sparkling than the 
triple-X or even Champaigne.—Inskipp, in congenial mood, displays 
several pieces replete with spirit, richness of colour, and effect.—Lance 
has lost none of his wonted splendour of execution, in his effective 
imitations of Dead Game, and other objects of “ still-life.” 

A new and powerful claimant upon the approbation of the amateur 
of this department of study will be acknowledged in an artist of the 
name of Derby, on viewing his picture ‘ The Christmas Present’.— 
Boxall’s beautiful Female Head, will attract due notice.—Parris has also 
added to the general interest another Head, of the same attractive class 
as that which obtained him applause in the last year’s exhibition.—Cla- 
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ter, Farrier, Kidd, Pidding, and others, by their respective contribu- 
tions, help to sustain the increasing reputation and prosperity of the 
establishment. 

In Landscape there is much picturesque variety,—the romantic, the 
classic, and the rural. The first upon our list, so placed in compliment 
to amateur artists, is a ‘ Waterfall,’ by the pencil of the Rev. Mr. Jud- 
kin,—a picture of that sterling merit, that a professional painter of re- 
pute might be content to own himself its author. 

Hoffland’s two silver-toned pictures, descriptive of English lake 
scenery, are wrought with the accustomed breadth and freshness of his 
bold pencil.—Wilson has produced two subjects, which, according to 
the nomenclature of the liber studiorum, are included in the class 
marine. One is properly a sea piece; the other a coast scene, with the 
clearing up of a dense fog, most effectively represented, being true to 
nature, and compatible with the orthodoxy of British art.—Linton has 
contributed a large Italian landscape, a View of Civita Castellana, in 
the environs of Rome; a site combining within its extensive horizon 
the rich amenities of that class of scenery which constitute the classic 
picturesque of landscape. The dazzling brightness diffused over this 
richly diversified scene is characteristic of that uninterrupted light 
which a summer sun sheds through the transparent atmosphere of an 
Italian climate ; an effect which is not always attended to by those who, 
returning to northern regions, attempt to personify in colour the scenes 
marked in chiaro-scuro, in their sketch-book scenes of Italy.—Roberts, 
with his accustomed richness of topographical selection, has supplied 
some masterly studies of Gothic. In the water-colour department too, a 
View on the Rhine is a choice specimen of his pencil.—Stanley too, 
another of our skilled in topography, adds two landscape scenes ; one 
in Ireland, and a smaller picture: both effective, and faithful to nature. 
—Clint the younger evinces, in a scene of Hampstead-heath, that he has 
an eye for reading nature, and a hand obsequious to note, verbatim, 
what the reading eye selects for pictorial quotation.—Ewbank assists 
the common cause, by filling a small space with two little pictures of 
Coast Scenery, identified with a bold and spirited feeling of his subject. 
—Havell, once the bright Lucifer of the constellation, is again bursting 
forth from his long eclipse in renovated light, and has sent two landscapes, 
composed with his wonted taste and elegance, though perhaps rather too 
hyperbolical in colour: and a view of Tivoli, at the temple of Vesta, 
in water colours, worthy of Havell of old, in the zenith of his powers, 
and to us, of the orthodox school of twenty years past, comforting in 
savour, and refreshing to behold.—Captain Frazer’s Eastern Scenery 
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will help to maintain the eclat of the Exhibition ; these creditable traits 
of talent proceeding from the pencil of another amateur artist, though, 
with deference, we do not think them quite equal to the captain’s con- 
tributions to the last exhibition.—Nasmyth’s skill is neither lacking, 
nor the vigour of his touch deficient, in his production of this year. 
These qualities are supereminent indeed in the single picture of his 
hand, at which we contrived to procure a hasty glance.—Tennant has 
two admired pictures, savouring of the manner of Cuyp: and Baker, a 
choice piece of art, the subject ‘ still-life.’ There are many others who 
have sent very able performances, to which we will attempt to do fuller 
justice in our next Number in a more detailed article. 

In the Water-colour department, the contributions this year are in 
many instances rich and rare. Amongst others, those by Martin, Ro- 
berts, Holmes, Hawkins, Parker, Havell, Miss Sharp, &c. &c. 

In Miniature, the principal contributions are from Robertson, Rochard, 
Collin, Hargrave, &c. 

In Sculpture, the collection is unusually rich. Baily, R.A. has 
sent a beautiful Group in marble, and a fine Bust of the late President 
of the Royal Academy; ‘ The Mother and Child.’—Rossi, a marble 
Figure.—Joseph, several Busts in marble, designed in an elevated 
gusto.—Siever has also sent a Bust of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence. — 
Behnes, a Bust of Mr. Hart Davis.—Kendrick, a Group of considerable 
merit. There are many other excellent works in sculpture of which we 
shall speak more fully in our next. 

Among the Engravings is one greatly admired, by Bromley, from a 
painting by Parris.—A splendid line engraving of ‘ 'The Dogs of Monte 
St. Bernard,’ by the elder Landseer, from the painting of that subject 
by his son.—An admirable engraving from Wilkie’s ‘ Rat-catcher.’— 
Three beautiful engravings, after Turner.—Specimens of Linton’s 
Sketches in Italy. And several splendid mezzotintos, by Martin, for 
his illustration of the Holy Bible, Milton’s Poems, &c. &c. 





Nichols’s ‘ Satan.’-—We had nearly forgotten to mention, that Mr. Ni- 
chols, whose ‘ Hercules Agonistes,’ exhibited last year in the Royal Aca- 
demy, wrought so favourably for his reputation on the opinion of the 
cognoscenti, has produced, for the approaching Exhibition at the same 
place a colossal figure of Milton’s Satan. This stupendous piece of art is 
a personification of that spirit, no less awfully sublime than as he is de- 
scribed by the poet, addressing the fallen angels from the overhanging 
bank of the fiery gulf. 
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Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione.—The Monthly Meeting was 
held on the 2nd of last month. There was a great number of members 
and visitors present, among whom we observed Lord Wharncliffe, 
Sir M. Shee, and several literary characters. The exhibition of works 
was of a superior description; and among them we noticed particularly 
several drawings by Messrs. Turner and Nash, understood to be the 
property of Mr. Tomkinson: also a ‘Crucifixion’ by Vandyke, a pic- 
ture of great interest. There were several other paintings and studies 
of great ability : some Miniatures by Miss Chalon ; a Bust by Behnes ; 
a clever print of the ‘ Enthusiast’, after the late T. Lane ; and another 
by Bromley, after Mr. Parris’s ‘ Bridemaid’, now in the possession of 
Sir R. Peel. We regret that sufficient notices were not given with each 
to enable us to give further particulars. Mr. Parris also favoured the 
Society with his very ingenious model, constructed to exhibit to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's the practicability of repairing, in a pro- 
per manner, the paintings by Sir J. Thornhill in the dome of that Ca- 
thedral. The state of these paintings we have long thought a disgrace 
to the nation, and we shall not hesitate to take every opportunity of 
calling the notice of the public to the conduct of those who have sub- 
jected to their mismanagement the custody of national monuments, and 
if possible to induce them to be more liberal to the public, and more 
careful of those works of art at present under their charge. 


City of London Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione.—This Society 
held its Monthly Meeting on the 17th of last month. There was an 
excellent display of works of art, which it would be almost vain to par- 
ticularize without further facilities than are usually afforded. There 
was a picture by Stothard; several by Hayter, Wood, Clint, Simpson, 
Middleton,. and others. A great number of drawings and sketches 
were also exhibited; and on the whole we felt great satisfaction, in con- 
sidering this Society a useful addition to those other opportunities 
afforded to artists of bringing their works before the public. 


New Society of Painters in Water-Colours.—The Prospectus of this 
new Society has been issued, but no particulars are fixed for the place 
or time of exhibition. Some of the Rules appear to be drawn up with- 
out sufficient deliberation: we would notice especially that giving to 
Donors of Fifty Guineas the privilege of introducing an unlimited number 
of friends. Such a donor may thus undersell tickets of admission, which 
it might be equally difficult to prevent, to discover, or to remedy. 
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Newcastle Society of Painters in Water-Colours.— A new Society for 
the exhibition of Paintings in Water-colours has been, we are happy 
to learn, formed at Newcastle ; of which Mr. G. Richardson, Blackett- 
street, is secretary, and a number of well known provincial artists are 
members. The first Exhibition is fixed to be opened on the first Mon- 
day in October next; and from such knowledge as we possess of the 
state of Art in the North, we feel a confident anticipation of its success. 


His Grace the Duke of Norfolk has made a present of thirteen splen- 
did paintings by a foreign artist, the subjects of which are the ‘Twelve 
Apostles’, and ‘Christ as the good shepherd’, to be placed in the Ca- 
tholic chapel of Sheffield. It is proposed to have them inserted on or 
before Easter, previous to which time the chapel is to be newly painted 
and decorated.— York Chronicle. 








The Duke of Leuchtenberg’s Monument.—One of the finest works of 
monumental sculpture of the present times is that which was completed 
about a twelvemonth ago, and erected in one of the transepts of St. Mi- 
chael’s at Munich, to the memory of the late Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
who will probably be better known to most of our readers by the name 
of Eugene Beauharnois, Viceroy of Italy under the short-lived Buona- 
parte dynasty. The mere circumstance of its displaying the united 
talents of two such gifted men as Klenze and Thorwaldsen, will suffice 
of itself to render it an attraction to the future traveller. The general 
idea proceeds from the former of these artists, who also executed all 
the architectural parts; while the figures are from the chisel of the 
latter. The following brief description will serve to indicate the lead- 
ing particulars of the composition; but even the most minute could 
not portray to the imagination the grandeur and affecting beauty of the 
original. 

The lower part of the monument is formed by a socle about six feet 
high and fifteen wide; on this are placed the figures in front of an 
architectural back-ground, representing a marble portal adorned on 
each side with a Corinthian pilaster, and inscribed above with the motto 
of the deceased, “ Honeur et Fidélité.” The principal figure, which is 
that of the Duke, is nine feet high ; the others, namely the sitting figure 
of the Muse of History on his right, and the group of the two youths 
representing the genii of Life and Death, on his left, are six feet high, 
The Duke, who is attired in a simple tunic, as having now for ever 
laid aside the trappings of earthly dignity, seems to contemplate with 
a feeling of resignation unmingled with any sentiment of regret, the 
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laurel wreath he holds extended in his right hand, and which he is on 
the point of depositing with the Muse who is henceforth to be its guar- 
dian, while she records the actions by which it was earned. The posi- 
tion of the left foot, and the turn of the shoulder on that side, plainly 
express to the spectator, that he lingers but for a moment ere he turns 
round to enter into the region of death. At his feet lie a piece of 
armour, and a helmet surrounded with the Iron Crown of Italy. An 
heroic dignity of form and demeanour marks the whole of this noble 
figure, while the serenity which the artist has thrown into the fine 
manly countenance commands the sympathy of the beholder. The 
figure of History holds in her left hand a tablet resting upon her knee, 
and in her right the stylus with which she is describing the Duke’s 
actions; but with her head lightly raised, as if pausing for a moment, 
and meditating upon her subject. The drapery is managed with ex- 
quisite taste and with equal skill. The two Genii on the opposite 
side were added by Thorwaldsen to the original idea for the design, 
and this group alone would have immortalized him as the first of mo- 
dern sculptors, even had he produced nothing else. Beauty of form, and 
a natural unaffected simplicity of attitude, are the least of its merits ; 
the poetry of the idea, the admirable contrast between the characters of 
the two mystic brothers, the touching expression the artist has imparted 
to them, the mental energy displayed in the conception, are beyond all 
criticism as they are above all praise. It is a group which no one can 
behold without admiring, or admire without feeling his thoughts ele- 
vated and purified. In one word, it is the triumph of Art. 

A table on the socle, supported by two hovering genii, contains the 
following inscription : 


Heic placide ossa cubant 
Everenn Naporeronis 
Regis Italize vicis quondam gerentis 
Nat. Lutet. Parisior. D. III. Sept. MDCCLXXXI. 
Defunctus Monachii D. XXI Febr. MDCCCXXIV. 
Monumentum posuit vidua moerens 
Amalia Augusta 
Maximil. Jos. Bav. Regis filia. 


Monument to the Memory of H.R.H. the late Duke of York.—Our 
readers are doubtless aware, that immediately upon the death of the 
Duke, a private subscription was entered into for the purpose of erect- 
ing some memorial to record the general estimation in which he was 
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held. Several sculptors and architects were invited privately to send 
in designs; the architects were requested to turn their attention more 
particularly to the subject of a column and a triumphal arch, the latter 
calculated to form a military entrance to the Horse Guards; and it 
was suggested to the sculptors, that the Committee were particularly 
desirous to have compositions to form crowning groups or figures to 
such monuments. From twenty to thirty thousand pounds were ex- 
pected to be contributed for the purpose, and it was thought that this 
sum would be sufficient for the erection of two monuments; but the 
sculptors were warned not to have equestrian statues, as His late Ma- 
jesty considered that such a distinction should be reserved for crowned 
heads alone. Various designs were sent in by Westmacott, Chantrey, 
Baily, Rossi, Kendrick, Nash, the Wyatts, Soane, Cockerell, Donaldson, 
and other artists. After a period of about two years, the Committee, 
composed of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Farnborough, General 
Maitland, and other distinguished characters, have selected Mr. West- 
macott’s design for a statue to be erected in Waterloo-place, if the per- 
mission of the proprietors of the adjoining houses can be procured ; 
and Mr. B. Wyatt has been appointed to erect on some spot to be here- 
after chosen, a column, the exact copy of Trajan’s Pillar at Rome, with 
the exception of the sculptures. The shaft of the column will be of 
red, and the base of grey granite, and the whole surmounted by a 
bronze statue of the Duke. 


The New Society of Painters in Water-Colours have issued a Pro- 
spectus of their proposed plan, of which the following is a copy :— 

To the nobility, gentry, artists, and public.—The art of painting in 
water-colours, as it is now practised, may be justly said to be the crea- 
tion of British genius. In no other part of the world has this branch of 
the Fine Arts approached the excellence which it has reached in this 
country. ‘To this fact is attributable the deserved success and popula- 
rity of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. The number of the 
members of that Society is however limited ; and, although, at the pe- 
riod of its establishment, that number probably comprehended a majo- 
rity of the ablest water-colour painters in the kingdom, such is far 
from being the case at present: as a proof of which, there are every 
year numerous applications for admission into the Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours, which are rejected, simply because there are not 
any vacancies, and not on the ground of any want of qualification in 
the applicants. 

It is nevertheless well known, that at present there is no place in the 
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metropolis, in which paintings in water-colours are exhibited to advan- 
tage, but in the Gallery of that Society. 

Under these circumstances, many professors of water-colour painting 
in its various departments are impressed with the conviction, that no 
mode remains to them of bringing their works fairly before the public, 
but by the formation of a New Society. They are persuaded that there 
is ample room for two Societies ; and that there is abundant talent in 
the country to furnish an additional annual Exhibition, the merit of 
which will entitle it to the encouragement of the public. 

To form this Institution on a liberal and extended plan, to diffuse 
its advantages as widely as possible, and to produce a greater variety 
of talent, it is proposed to extend the number of exhibitors, and merely 
to limit the number of works sent by each painter. 

Among the suggestions with which the founders of this New Society 
have been favoured, it has been intimated to them as highly probable, 
that many artists and lovers of art may be inclined to aid their efforts, 
either by donations or annual subscriptions, entitling them to certain 
privileges, on the following scale :— 

Class I. A Donor of Fifty Guineas to be entitled to a transferable 
Free-admission Ticket during life to the Gallery for an unlimited num- 
ber of friends. —Class II. A Donor of Ten Guineas to be entitled toa 
Free-admission Ticket for self and friend for life.—Class III. A Sub- 
scriber of Five Guineas per annum, to be entitled to a Free-admission 
during the season for self and friends.—Class IV. A Subscriber of 
Two Guineas per annum, to be entitled to a Free-admission during the 
season for self and two friends.—Class V. A Subscriber of One Gui- 
nea per annum, to be entitled to a Free-admission during the season 
for self and one friend. 

Subscriptions received by the following bankers:—Messrs. Drum- 
mond and Co., 49 Charing Cross; Messrs. Duckett, Morland, and Co., 
50 Pall Mall; and by Mr. Maisey, the Treasurer, 8 Beaumont Street, 
Devonshire Place. 

On these, or any other point connected with the undertaking, Mr. 
Sintzenich, the Secretary, pro tem., will be happy to afford whatever 
information may be required, on application to him at No. 10, New- 
man Street, between the hours of Ten and Six o’clock.— March 1, 1831. 


The Society of Painters in Water-Colours announce the publication 
of a Series of Engravings, intended to comprise a selection of the most 
admired works which have appeared in the past, as well as those which 
may be produced in future Exhibitions of the Society. 
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The plates will be engraved in the best manner on copper, by the 
following Engravers, amongst whom will be found some of great emi- 
nence who do not engrave on steel. Messrs. W. B. Cooke, G. Cooke, 
W. J. Cooke, W. Finden, E. Finden, A. R. Freebairn, E. Goodall, 
W. Greatbatch, C. E. Lewis, R. Graves, T. Landseer, W. Miller, John 
Pye, J. H. Robinson, W. R. Smith, R. Smith, R. Wallis, J. Willmore, 
&c. &c. 

Specimens of the Engravings will, by permission of the Society, be 
submitted to the inspection of the public at the ensuing Exhibition. 

The First Part, containing three Plates, accompanied by descriptive 
letter-press, will be published in May, and the Work will be continued 


at intervals not exceeding two months, and completed in about Twelve 
Numbers. 





Mr. Brockedon is preparing for publication, A New illustrated Road- 
Book of Route from London to Naples: to contain Twenty-four highly 
finished Views, from original Drawings, by Prout, Stanfield, and 
Brockedon. To be engraved by William and Edward Finden. 

In the proposed work, the traveller in Italy will possess the advan- 
tages of a road-book, a carriage companion, and views of the principal 
objects of historical and picturesque interest in the line of road from 
London to Naples. 

The price of the work will not exceed 1/, 10s. to subscribers: and 
to meet the convenience of travellers, it is proposed to publish it in 
Five Parts, each Part to contain a complete portion of the work,—as 
from London to Paris,—thence to Turin, to Florence, to Rome, and to 
Naples. 

The Parts will appear as rapidly as their publication can be made, 
probably at intervals of two months, not exceeding three. 

This work will be immediately followed by a similar volume, illus- 
trative of a different line of return from Rome to England, by Venice, 
Milan, Geneva, Basle, and the Rhine. 

We have seen a few specimens of the plates, which are of the highest 
order of excellence, not only as engravings, but as pictures. The de- 
sign of the work is good, and it promises to be popular. 


Mr. Martin’s Conversazione on Monday evening, the 14th, was nu- 
merously attended by an assemblage of eminent artists and literary 
men; amongst the latter were the veteran Godwin, Rev. George Croly, 
Mr. John Galt, &c.—One of the most striking novelties of the evening 
was a proof print of an engraving by the elder Landseer, from the ad- 
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mired picture of the ‘ Dogs of Mount St. Bernard,” painted by his son 
when a youth of sixteen. Mr. Martin is making great progress in his 
Series of Designs illustrative of the Bible. 


Mr. J. M. W. Turner, R.A., has been to Petworth, to paint a land- 
scape composition for the Earl of Egremont. It is also said that His 
Lordship has purchased Mr. Turner’s picture of ‘ Jessica.’ 





Mr. Ward, R.A., now retired to his 7'usculum, and erroneously sup- 
posed to have retired from his profession, has produced some choice 
cabinet pictures of the Horse. As a painter of domestic animals, we 
know not any master of any school whose works can compete with 
his, and we therefore hail his return to the easel with sincere congratu- 
lation. 


The New Society of Painters in Water Colours are “ beating up for 
volunteers.” If the projectors of the scheme be discreet, it is likely 
that it may succeed, for this department of art has of late increased 
rapidly in public estimation. It is too common, however, in the for- 
mation of a new Society, to admit as members many who are not qua- 
lified to support the reputation of an Exhibition, wherein the scale of 
even mediocrity comparatively is set so high as at the present splendid 
epoch of water-colour art. We therefore, for the honour of the British 
school (of which this department is so entirely British), advise the 
projectors, now that they have set up their standard, to bear in mind 
the raggamuffin gang Jack Falstaff’s recruits. It is easy enough to 
muster “tag-rag and bob-tail” by chinking the bounty money, but 
bring them to the field—and will they fight ! 

The undeviating success which has attended the career of the original 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours has depended upon the good 
sense of the constitution which binds it together. No artist can possi- 
bly become a member of their body, who is not eminently qualified. 
Hence that uniformity of talent which is annually displayed on the 
walls of their Exhibition, and which by commanding general approba- 
tion secures success. 

There are rising artists in this department whose works promise 
much, though we could name some, too many indeed, who appear to 
have begun where judgement matured usually leaves off. We allude— 
not ill-naturedly, on our consciences be it said—to certain dashing ge- 
niuses, who appear to persuade themselves that art is an affair of mere 
inspiration, and that there are no systematic rules, no grammar, no rheto- 
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rical study necessary to the tyro, to magnify him into an adult in art. 
Hence the jargon of these mistaken aspirants for fame,— mysterious 
sentimentality, poetic witchery,” &c. touching their own graphic re- 
veries; and self-sufficient sneers, at the sight of works the result of a 
well-directed study of nature, matured by skill and judgement into 
pictures of genuine art. 

Gainsborough and Wilson occasionally dashed out emanations of 
their well stored minds—impromptus of their pencils ; but these great 
painters, like Rubens, began at the beginning; whilst the daring daubers 
to whom we allude, cover reams of Longman’s best wove elephant and 
imperial, and let loose their ungovernable fancies thereon, in attempts 
to embody the wild visions of a many-coloured dream. These novel- 
ties, these vagaries of the pencil, may amuse—nay even delight, a few 
fantastic amateurs, who are ever on the tip-toe of delight at anything 
that is new: they may pass muster in the portfolio of a capricious col- 
lector, or in a young lady’s album; but they will assuredly find their 
level, be it above or beneath the line, if ever, congregated together, they 
should meet the judicious eye scanning their pretensions when exposed 
for public exhibition. 

If the New Society expects to meet encouragement, it must deserve 
it; and the only means for obtaining that desired end is to be select in 
the choice of its members. A collection of works of modern art judi- 
ciously brought together, will be visited; and the scheme, if supported 
by able artists, will ultimately succeed. 

Against the original Society of Painters in Water-Colours we have 
heard many unmerited reproaches and querulous complaints. It is 
stigmatized as a monopoly ; its members are charged with selfishness, 
and the want of consideration for other deserving labourers in the field 
of Art, whom they illiberally keep without their pale. None of these 
allegations are just. The Society was formed now nearly twenty-five 
years ago, and upon broad and liberal principles. The causes assigned 
for its formation were : that there was no apartment in the Royal Aca- 
demy suited to the display of drawings, and that moreover they were 
overpowered by their being mixed with large and splendid paintings in 
oil. Hence it was proposed to establish a Society of professors of that 
department, for the express purpose of forming an exhibition of works 
exclusively in water-colours. “ Many were called, but few were chosen ;” 
or rather, but few artists had the spirit to unite in the proposed plan. 
The Society was, however, formed by a very few individuals, who sub- 
scribed a considerable sum, procured a spacious gallery in Brook-street 


at a great rental, and there opened their first Exhibition. The scheme 
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fortunately obtained the favour of the public, the gallery was crowded 
with rank and fashion, and the sale of the works submitted to view 
amply rewarded the enterprising spirit of its founders. Then it was 
that those who had been first invited to unite in the speculation and 
had coldly refused, became the first to offer themselves as candidates 
for a share in the prize: even many of these were elected ; and from 
amongst the most distinguished of others, their contemporaries, the 
prescribed number was completed. 

At various periods the number of members has been increased ; and 
the Society, ever honourably and ably conducted, continues to flourish. 
Surely no one in possession of these facts can justly complain of the 
Society. It made the experiment at the risk of the first very few mem- 
bers, and has been augmented from time to time to more than five times 
the number of those to whose spirit and zeal the Society owed its foun- 
dation, and to whom the whole professors of water-colour painting owe 
obligation and respect. 

If however it were a monopoly, it is one that affects no patent or 
prescriptive right so to be. Others may open a rival Exhibition; and 
the rivalry, if honourably maintained, may be beneficial to each party, 
by helping to spread still more extensively that taste for, and conse- 
quently that patronage of, this elegant branch of our national art, which 
has been derived from the founding of this well-conducted and very 
beneficial Society. 


Miscellanea. 


However certain Painters,—we mean those who cultivate the art of 
design properly so called,— may have to complain of want of patronage, 
the Engravers,—those who, like the busy spiders, spin out their skilful 
works in line,—experience no lack of employment. The wondrous 
Woollett in his day laboured at his magnificent ‘ Niobe’ for the sum of 
one hundred pounds, and when paid his last instalment made his bow 
to his employer. The tables are turned in our day; for a publisher 
must now make his best bow to him whom he would employ, if he 
wishes to obtain, for a still greater sum, an engraved plate of about 
one-fiftieth part of its superficial dimensions! 

Verily, these are golden times for the engraver. He may now sit at 
full ease in his elbow-chair and take his wine; yea, and like the proud 
man in La Bruyere, “cough loudly, and spit far from him ;” or, in short, 
do whatever else he may graciously list to do according to his mood. 
An engraver in the line manner may moreover walk into the money- 
market and proclaim, “ Wanted a genteel youth as pupil to an elegant 
and lucrative branch of the Fine Arts,” with the nota-bene, “ A handsome 
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premium is expected.” To say what we have to say upon the subject 
in sober phrase, it is a fact indubitable, that there is hardly a possibility 
of procuring such a thing as an engraved plate “now-a-days,” either on 
copper or steel—either for love or money. Every ingenious hand who 
can handle the burin is labouring double tides upon the manifold com- 
missions for the Annuals. 

It is matter of morbid speculation with some who have a faculty for 
dismal forebodings, how and where the engravers are to obtain employ- 
ment when the rage for Annuals shall have subsided. There are those 
who fancy that the sun will cease to shine, and that spring will not 
continue to succeed winter “ere yet their allotted days are accomplish- 
ed;” that children will not grow into men,—or if they do, that they will 
not have wit enough to battle it out with other children six feet high. 
These fancies are very foolish; every generation has yet had nous 
enough to provide itself with means withal to live, and an age of in- 
creasing intellect will supply inventions quite as fast as fashion shall be 
wont to wear them out. 

We have just been standing before a portrait of the elder Mr. Heath,— 
the face beaming intelligence and urbanity. We contemplated it with 
a feeling of respect, for he may be considered the father of book-plate 
engravers, as Stothard is the patriarch of book-plate designers. Who, 
having attained to manhood in the last century, and living now, and 
knowing aught of the history of graphic illustration, but must remember 
with delight the beautiful compositions of Thomas Stothard, from 
Richardson's Clarissa Harlowe, engraved by James Heath? executed, 
as our old friend the Amateur says, “ with a diamond needle, on plates 
of gold.” For each of these, the painter commonly received one guinea, 
and the engraver five! It must be delightfully refreshing to the vene- 
rable calcographer to have lived to witness the epoch when his son 
and able successor can command a hundred guineas for a plate of half 
the size! Stothard too, his no less venerable compeer, has attained to 
the day when these guinea drawings are stoutly contended for, purse 
in hand, at public auction, by poets, painters, amateurs, and connois- 
seurs, and triumphantly obtained, at a premium of one, or even two 
thousand per cent! These drawings and engravings were made to 
illustrate an octavo edition of the British Novelists, published to form 
many volumes, in monthly numbers, at sixpence each, by Harrison in 
Paternoster Row. We, in our juvenile days, eagerly purchased many 
a number wet from the press. 

Whilst upon the subject of book-prints, we owe it to the memory of 
one deservedly well known to fame, Mr. William Bell, lately deceased, 
to place him at the head of the list of those liberal, and, we may add, 
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enlightened publishers, whose judgement and good taste gave the first 
beneficial impulse to the arts of our native school, by forming the con- 
genial union of painting and engraving with poetry. His elegant edi- 
tion of the British Poets, illustrated by engravings executed by native 
engravers from the designs of native painters, supplied not only a choice 
addition to the cabinet library at home, but made known to the con- 
noisseurship of all the world the superiority which the British press had 
attained, in the perfection of its typography, and its superior elegance 
in graphic illustration. -_———- 

Seated at the library table at a late conversazione, we had the grati- 
fication of turning over several pages of a work, of seven folio volumes, 
which, from its price (one hundred and seventy-five pounds), will not, 
it is presumed, find its way into many a private library, and certainly 
not into any one of even the tip-top circulating libraries. This was the 
long expected, elaborate, and very splendid publication, “ Tue Anti- 
euities or Mexico,” which contains fac-similes of ancient Mexican 
paintings and hieroglyphics. The work, which is the result of long and 
laborious research, is in great part written, and the whole illustrated, 
by Mr. Augustine Aglio. 

The appearance of this superb addition to the library is entirely to 
be ascribed to the munificent spirit of the Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Kingsborough, under whose immediate auspices, and at an 
expense, as we are informed, of more than ten thousand pounds, it 
commenced, and has been prosecuted to its completion. 

For a considerable time Mr. Aglio’s attention had been engaged in 
the progress of his inquiries on Mexican antiquities, which only served 
to strengthen his conviction, that without a concentration of existing 
Mexican records, hieroglyphics, and documents of various kinds, the 
obstacles to a successful pursuit of the subject would remain insuper- 
able. To effect this desideratum, which has excited the curiosity of 
the antiquaries of every European country, Mr. Aglio devoted six 
years in the examination of MSS., during which period he visited the 
libraries of the Vatican, Vienna, Dresden, Bologna, Berlin, Hungary, 
and those of the Bodleian at Oxford, and the British Museum. From 
this vast body of material he has, by comparing the hieroglyphics of one 
record with another, become enabled to decipher enough to supply much 
valuable and interesting information, relating to a civilized ancient people, 
of whom hitherto little that could be relied upon was known, even to the 
most reclusive in these antiquarian pursuits. The work is richly illus- 
trated with coloured plates, descriptive not only of Mexican mythology, 
but of the buildings, costume, and other local and topographical subjects 
connected with this very interesting portion of the New World. 





